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Introduction 



Methodology and Rationale 



Beginning in the spring of 1969, the authors, working through 
the Center for Adult Education at Columbia University's Teachers 
College, undertook an extraordinary assignment. We "agreed to 
attempt to develop and apply a methodology of scientific inquiry 
that would illuminate the most significant qualitative aspects of 
urban adult basic education (ABE) in this country. Our charge was 
to develop a dependable, comprehensive, an^ analytical descrip- 
tion of significant patterns of program operation and classroom 
interaction in addition to presenting in an organized fashion the 
perspectives of those involved. / 

A/Ve believed that if we could do this well, the result would con- 
stitute a research-based frame of refefertce for decision-making that 
would be of great value in creating a national strategy for ABE 
program development. Through identification and analysis of the 
norms involved in program operation, classroom interaction and 
human motivation, not only could policy priorities, key problems, 
i and promising innovations be delineated With greater confidence, 
but .the planner could also, as the program^ unfolds, identify speci- 
fic points at which research and demonstration would most likely 
provide the greatest payoff, ^ " / 

Moreover, staff development could benefit from such a qualitative 
analysis. By highlighting recurrent problems of teacher performance, 
a dependable picture of current practice would constitute the 
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soundest foundation upon which to build a teacher-traihing curricu-^ 
lum. Training could then focus directly 6n both realistic, next- 
step improvements based on the specific skills and practices com- 
monly found in the classroom, ars well as on less commo,n but 
promising innovative practices. 

Program evaluation based upon these norms could also benefit 
by identifying critical areas of decision-making and key questions 
which need to be asked in assessing program achievement. The 
evaluator could become more aware of the ways and reasons why 
program objectives have been .modified to fit experience. Qualitative 
data can help him understand how priorities are ordered in assess- 
ing program consequences and tbe relationships between program 
achievements and program practices, tThlJse insrghts are indispensa- 
ble in applying evaluation findings to improve adult basic educations^ 

So the game seemed worth the candle,^ but the task of systema- 
tically capturing the complex and changing reality of urban ABE pro- 
grams required an unprecedented effort. Not only was it necessary 
to secure comparative data about program structure and operation 
from m^ny cities, but we had to select and devise procedures -to 
understand and generalize about evolving processes of interaction 
among students, staff, oand administrators that would explain the 
ways of program practice. And for this to be intejiigible, we had 
to see ABE as It is perceived by those most directly involved. Only 
then could priorities for planned program change be charted with 
confidence. , 

To be useful to decision makers, generalizations based on this 
body of data must enable adult educators td better understand and 
predict organizational dynamics andthe behavior of students and 
staff in ABE programs. Fully developedTsuch" a set of generalizations 
would constitute an inductively constructed theory of practice 
specific to urban ABE programs as they operate in the public 
schools.* 

f 

*Claser and Strauss.see as the functions of theory: (1) to enable prediction and ex- 
p6nation of behavior; (2) to be useful in theoretical advance; (3) to be usable in 
practical applications — prediction and explanation should be able to give the 
practitioner understandrng and some control of situations; (4) to provide a per- 
spective on behavior — a stance to be taken toward ddta; and (5) to guide and pro- 
vide a style for research on particular areas of behavior. Thus theory is a strategy 
for handling data in research, providing rriodes of conceptualization for describ- 
ing and explainingr^(7/)e Discovery of Grounded Theory: Strategie'!^ for Qualitative 
Research, Chicago: Aldlne Press, 1967, p.3.) 
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Toward a Theory of Practice 

The relationship of research to theory cpnstruttion has been 
tenuous. Results have been either too specific or too general to 
provide practitioners with practical guldarxe. For example, Brunner's 
major review of research in adult education^ found most studies 
liiYiited to descriptions of a , single program or community or to pne- 
scripfiv^ analyses of locfal situations. (The six"* hundred empirical- « 
studies ,that were summarized deal largely with interV^S and motiva- 
tions, /Characteristics of participants and leaders, ancr roles of adult 
educators.) Findings could seldom be ^applied beyond the case or„ 
situaiidn studied. We hoped to demonstrate a different approach 
foj|; usingj^esearch to permit useful generalizations. ^ 

We then had to" decide how to proceed with the Job of reliably 
depicting the most important ways students, teachers, and adminis- 
trators interact in the larger' cities as wei! as their own understand- 
ing of why they behave as thiy do. We wanted to prepare a clescrip- 
tive analysis, one that would have explanatory and predictive value, 
of key qualitative factors that could be fashioned frora^insightful 
generaiizatiqns about evolving programs. ^ 

The seminal idea was found in Claser's and Strauss's methodology 
of grounded theory.^ They advocate inductive development of theory 
through comparative analysis of typically similar group situations, 
such a$ classrooms. The researcher goes to the field as an observer 
and an interviewer with a minimum of predetermined theoretical 
assumptions. Although the grounded theory researcher avoids 
approaching his study with any particular theoretical bias or pre- 
determined hypothesis to test, he commonly has a highly flexible 
'/orienting framework" made up of what Claser and Strauss describe 
as "pfocessual units." They are similar to what HeriSert Blumer cills 
"analytical elements" and Lazersfeld ^'sensitizing concepts." These 
^may be processes, organization, relations, networks of relations, 
states of being, elements of personal organization, or happenings 
that serve to form initial inquiry. In* studying a series of comparable 
situations, the researcher -seeks out similarities and differences and 
then continues to explore and differentiate them iri' subsequent field 
work. The resulting conceptual categories must "fit" (be readily applica- 
ble to and representative of the data) and "work" (be rejevant and able 
to explain behavior being studied.) Categories and their attributes 
are continuously ^tested for validity by analyzing them against, com- 
parable as well as contrasting situations, and by^ modifying them to 
take changing conditions, into account. Additional data may be 
found in historical records, letters and diaries, life histories, public 
records, professional literature, arranged' group discussions, and 
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revieVv of relevant personal experience. Grounded theory generated 
in this way should becorne a useful set of related generalizations 
of' various levels of abstraction .which are continua,lly in the pro- 
cess of refinement and restatement through testing against an ever 
broalder segment of reality. ' - 

Beckfet, Ceer, and Hughes developed a Somewhat more detailed, 
framework for undertaking tlrijir field stud^ of uncfergradjuate 
students at the University of Kansas. They each^^ chose to study an 

-aspect of college life from; the viewpoint of studeVits. "If w^ do 
not see it as^hey do — as i^'dense network of socicrt. relationships, 
instjtljtional pemands and constraints, arid temporarily connected 
contingencies — we will not be able to 'understand what they do.''^ 

Tneir organizing cbn'cepf was "perspective/' which refers to peo- 
pje's actions\as well as their* stated ideas accompany^g these 
actions. Components include (11 definition of the' situ^ttorN (what 
the world is like"'to«»them'and the level of importance attrijDuted 
to various features of the situation, inclulling wljatit allows one to do 

^and insists that he do, why he is in the situation, ant! what he canVeason- 
ably get out of it); (2) activities proper and reasonable to engage 
in given the situtatipn (actions taken to gather information abqut thfe 
environment -r^^uch as' expectations of others, hoyv one is meet- 

aing these demands, ,how one is regarded; and rewards and punish- 
ments^one can expect — and actions taken to meet Expectations 
of others, both institutional and informal); an9 (3) criteria of judg- 
ment tstarrdards of valufe against which people are judged). .The 
definition of the situation has- four major features: (1) statement of 
goals for which one may reasonably' strive, (2) description of the 
organizations within which action occurs and their demands upon^ 
participants, (3) fornSral and informal rules by which action is con- 
strained, and (4) rewards and punishments. . 

Methodology of the Study . " 

. We decided to adapt these ideas to our anafysis of urban ABE 
program practice. A 'first year's study was planned in whi^ch we 
analyzed three interrelated dimensions: program organization and ^ 
functioning, which profoundly influenced and were Influenced by 
the process of classroom interaction, and the perspectives and 
characteristics of- those involved, which, in turn, helped to explain 
the "why" of classroom interaction .^^ It seemed particularly critical 
to see what was hapenning from the poiHtof view of AB!E students 
because efforts to improve the program depend on improving their 
performance. We wanted to kn^w how students see the program, 
themselves in it, the teachers, and other students; .why they feel 
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they 3re there; what they think is in it for them; what they feel 
they must or cacLdo in it; and their perceptions of incentives and 
constrartnts, ^ * • * 

The' study was comparative, and used fiel<j and survey methods 
in a new way. We selected six cities for held work: New York, 
Boston, Detroit, San Francisco, San Jose, and Washington, D.C/A 
team from Columbia conducted 105 one- to two-hour, structured 
interviews with program administrators and staff mernbers in the six 
cities to understand how urban ABE is organized and the dynamics 
of administration, supervision, and counseling? Those interviewed 
included the ABE director, his immediate superior within .the school 
system, supervisors, counselors, and some experienced teachers. 

To get at dynarnics of classroom interaction and perspectives, an 
approach wa^ devised. that we termed "synchronic induction." 
Through collaborative effort with sociologists* at tU^ University of 
California Medical Center, University of Michigan, and Northeastern 
University, teams of participant observers were attached to Title III 
ABE programs in, five of the six -cities studie^for a period of eight 
mpnths.** A tearri from Columbia studied Title III in New. York City. 
* The California team Studied programs in both San Francisco and. San 
Jose, The Northeastern team worked in Boston, and the Michigan 
team in Detroit. Teams were composed of from one to three 
graduate students in sociology who worked on a half-time basis 
under the supervision of a faculty member with extensive ex- 
perience in field research 'rtiethods. Team members had no pre-^ 
vious familiarity with the program^to be studied nor commitments to 
predetermined theoretical ideas about what data might prove of 
most importance in un<^erstanding ABE. 

Each team was assijgned a rando^m sample of ABE classes, stMtified 
to include classes in both basic adult education and Englisn-as a 
second laguage. Field workers' observati'ons regarding the inter- 
actions within the sample's fifty-nine classes were reviewed every 
two weeks by the supervising sociologist ?ind forwarded to the 
project office at Teachers College. After some time jfi the field, 
observers also acted as interviewers before and after classes and 
during breaks, informally gathering information on perspectives of 
both students and staff. 



*AnseIm Strauss, Eugene Litwak, and Blanche Geer, respecti\^. Lee Rainwater 
of Harvard was program evaluator. ^ 

**The Teachers College team subsequently spent a week studying ABE in a sixth city, 
Wa$}]lngton, D.C., to assess the practical utility of knowledge gained in under- 
standing the most important aspects of ABE program operation. 
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From these data a' separate team of analysts identified patterns 
of program operation, interaction, and perspectives. Patterns that 
emerged were tested against the experience of field workers in all 
other locatiorTs; and when mediating factors were reported in one 
place, they, too, were investigated by the errtire network of field 
researchers to find out if they were occurring elsevvhere. If, for 
exampte, analysts nated that two'^or three field workers had 
observed more friction between teachers and aides when the aide 
was recruited from the neig-hborhobd in which the class was 
located, all field workers were asked to examine this relatioil'ship. 
If an investigator reported an apparent exception to this pattern of 
interaction when teachers and their aides had participated together 
in in-service training, this mediating factor would also be tested 
throughout, the field network. In thi^ way conceptual categories 
were established and their attributes delineated. 
" Fietd workers were freg to investigate other classes as the need 
for theoretical sampling arose.'* This §imply meant that if a c|uestipn 
came .up, for example regarding relationships between teachers and 
aides that seemed relevant to understanding the dynamics of 
classroom interaction, the field worker might observe classes other 
than those included in the original sample if sample classes had too 
few aides in them for (^omparative purposes. /\ . 

Sync^ironizmg field observation and analysis, with eVh of these 
functions,as§igned*tc^ teams of different individuals, en^ibled us to 
apply conventional ciitsria of reliability and validity in, the analysis 
of data obtained through field methods. It also allowed us to gen- 
eralize with greater assurance of validity. Errors tin perception or 
arbitrary judgment by a field observer were corrected because we 
had to reconcile them with reports of other observers who looked 
^t similar activities in different places. Because several observers 
were in the field at the same^time, apparent similarities and'^differ- 
ences irt their' observations could be checked 'further through the 
field network.^ ^ 
^vSjmilarly, Xh^ use of several analysts, each independently reading 
the same set of field observations, contributed to both the richness 
and the reliabiJity of the interpretation. (Analytical 'assertions were 
doubly checked with field workers.) Hence, a way was found to cor- 
rect for" faulty presuppositions, distorted inference and concepts and 
^ biased analysis.^ . • 

Two. national surveys were undertaken tq test the universality of 
selected findings and to provide additional quantitative data.^ The 
first involved public school ABE directors in cities over 100,000 in 
f)Of5ulation. Of 130 cities reported by the 1960 census to be of this 

.41 «5J ; ' 
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size, 118 operated Jitle III prograilW through "the public schdols.* 
A questionnaire was mailed to all 118 directors in the spring of 1970. 
Returns^were " received frorti 100 directors, 85 percent of the total. 
The questionnaire covered v^rganization and administration, staffing/ / 
coun.^seling, finances, facilities, program practices, attitudes/ and per- 
sonal characteristics of directors. ^ \ 
ABE teachers in juties of over 100,000 were surveyed in spring 
1971. Preliminary/f970 census data had identified 150 cities of over 

•100,000; ^e determined that US' of these cities had public school 
ABE programs. The 119 cities^were listed in rank order by popula- 
tion, and even-numbered cities were selected for the sample. Com- 
plete lists of ABE teachers were obtained from directors in 50 of the ' 
59 sample cities, and the nine directors who were unable to supply ' 
lists agreed to distribute- the questionnaire. The total sample con-, 
sisted pf 1,900 teachers. Returns were received from 1,135, or 60 
percent.** The ten page questionnaire contained'thirty-thfee items on , 
the nature of prbgrarh involvement, goals, and curricular emphasis, 
problems, perceptions of students, use of aides, administrative rela- 
tionships, in-serviC(^ training, opinions of the program, and personal 
characteristics of teachers. / . 

Both questionnaires had been revised on the basi/ of axtensive^ 

^pre-tfests:, and each involved twp follow-up appealsJ^A remarkable 
degree of agreement was found between the survey results arid the 
finding^produced by syhthronic induction in the^six cities orig- 
inally studied. 

Several additional steps w^re* taken to further test and refine pur 
findings. One was a day-long group interview conducted seven 
months into the first year of our stud)^'This involved six ^perienced 
, ABE administrators from New Y^rk, Pennsylvania, and Mew Jersey. 
They reviewed with us our tentative jcohcfusions about organiza- 
tional dynamics and indicated that these interpretations vvere t:on-c 
sistent Vvith their expenehce. ^ i» 

Data collected and reviewed at this stage ^of the^tudy provided 
the basis -for a coding scheme for the initial classification and 
analysis (^f. field data. Our origjnal "analyttcal" units" for classroom 
interaction included type of class,, helping patterns, encouraging 
patterns, teacher^ control, intensity of engagennent, socialization 



*At the time of this survey, 1970 census data.was not available. 

**Td gauge possible non-response bias, a follow-up study of forty-seven randomly 
selected' non-respondents found negligible differences on key variables. ^ • 
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patterns, methods, materials and xontent, student characteristics, 
teacher characteristics,- student perspectives, and teacher perspec- 
tives. Specific patterns of interaction, such as "Student Helps Stu- 
dent," were codied to permit assessment of frequency and context 
of occurrence. A simplified version of the analytical framework of 
Becker^ Ceer, and Hughes was used for coding data on participant 
and teacher perspective. Categories included sources of informa- 
tion, expectations and opinions about the program, expectations 
and viewpoints iabout objectives, awareness of job and educational 
alternatives, and community resources. These and other items in- 
cluded in the coding schenie resulted from prelirhinary adumbra- 
tiorr of patterns of interaction or perspective from early analysis of 
field notes. ^ 
* A total of 237 sets of field reports were coded using the scheme 
described above. Coded incidents from the reports were pasted on 
McBee Key Sort cards, which were punched by code numbers cor- 
responding to the coding scheme. Context variables such as type 
and location of class were also coded and punched to facilitate dat^ 
analysis. ^ 

Coders participated in several intensive training sessions to clarify 
the meaning of categories and fo resolve ambiguities of interpreta- 
tion. A reliability check indicated that intercoder agreement was 
76 percent. Some coders tended to assign certain data' to a wider 
range of categories ^than did others. Considering our purposes, this 
was not a sferious problem. - 

Jn our second year, a series of comparative field studies were 
undertaken, one by each of our colleagues in the three .collabo- 
rating universities as well as one by ourselves. Through our survey 
of directors, we had identified cities in which certairr promising pro- 
gram practices were in ppei-ation. We wanted to understand why 
c these particular practices had developed in some programs' and how 
• they might be adapted in others. Our research purpose was to 
identify organizational, programmatic and interactionafi factors that 
impeded or facilitated adop.tion arfd development of the selected 
practices so.we could then .develop guidelines for planners. 

Each team studied a specific practice in six cities over a five- 
month period.* The California team studied use of paraprofessionals 
in the classroom in Los Angeles, Tucson, Denver> Sacramento, 



•In the second year of the study Blanche Geer continued as faculty supervisor at 
Ndhheastern, Donald Warren replaced Eugene Litwak at Michigan, and Barney 
Claser* replaced Anselm Strauss aft California. Jack London, University of California, 

^Berkeley, served as project evaluator. • 
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Berkeley, and San jose. Michigan studied co-spon^brship of classes 
with employers in Chicago,^ Detroit, Fort Wayne, Saint Louis, Lan- 
sing, and Cincinnati. Northeastern, and subsequently Columbia, 
" studied uses of learning laboratories in Richmond, Erie, Syracusfe, 
* Worcester, Camden, and Albany. Columbia studied community 
liaison practices in Nashville, Providence, Hartford, Yonkers, Cleve- 
land, and Boston. The team doing each study conducted both field 
work and analysis. But again provision was made for independent 
secondary analyses of field data by others — sociologists, adult 
educators, and ABE practitioners. 

A final major test of the validity of our emerging theory of prac- 
tice in ABE was its critical review by 130 urban ABE directors and 
two dozen professors of adult education who participated in four 
regional workshops that were held just two years from the begin- 
•ning of the project, jn May and early June, 1971. Two-day wgrkshops 
were conducted in New York, San Francisco, Chicago, and New 
Orleans; Principal action implications of the findings for urban 
directors were detailed in a 38 page working paper and carefully 
reviewed by participants against their own experience. These discus- 
sions were tape recorded and the study's findings were revised to 
incorporate the resulting insights. 

Our methodology, synchronic induction, was designed to provide 
^ - a reliable basis for formulating a comprehensive rationale upon 
which to map a national strategy of program development and 
resource allocation. The approach may be applied to agy large-scale 
program of human resource and community development or for 
analyzing and planning programs of more limited scope in educa- 
tion, health, or manpower development. 

This methodology provided a'useful framework for our study of 
urban ABE programs and practices. The frame of reference produced 
by this effort has subsequently been used by the authors as a 
foundation for the development of models for program ei'aluation 
and for dissemination an^ utilizatiorr of results of experimental and 
demonstration^ projects. An Evaluation Guide for Adult Basic Educa- 
tion Programs was published by the U.S. Government Printing 
^, 'Office in 1974. Monographs concerned with innov^ion dissemina- 
tiJan have also been recently published.^ ^ 

Our intent in the chapters whjch follow is not only to present 
the findings of our research on adult basic education, but to demon-' 
strate the application of synchronic induction and. grounded theory 
combinecT with survey methods in the analysis of an educational 
program of national scope. 

Er|c " ;14> 
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Chapter One 



ABE— 

The Only Game in Town 



The rich gamble on the stock market and on property values; 
the poor gamble -on tong shots — the lottery, numbers, and some- 
times^education. It isn't easy to part with a buck or a fiver to make 
a wild bet when you have nextto nothing to fall back on, but there 
is a kind of dignity to the human condition that prompts an im- 
poverished loser who has never won a bet to damn the odds and 
•invest sorfiething in the future anyway. The quality is hope. A long 
shot is an act of faith. 

One of the newer games of chance now open to the poor in- 
volves a hefty wager, unknown odds, ambiguous rules, and a pot of 
uncertain value. Despite these limitations, there's plenty of action — 
over 800,000 players placed their bets in 1973. For those taking a last 
chance on education, it's the only game in town. ABE, adult basic 
education, is the name^of the game, iirxti it is "bankrolled by the 
public schools. You have to be over sixieen, out of school, and have 
less than eighth-grade literacy to play.* 

There is a bedazzling number of potential players. Fifteen million 
Americans, twenty-five years and over,. had completed less than 



•In 1970 Congress authorized extension through high school completion, but failed 
to appropriate implementing funds. In 1974 new legislation finally permitted the 
states (o spend up to twenty percent of their federal allocations on adult high school 
programs. ^ 
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eight grades in 1971 — nearly one out of seven. About half of these 
never made it past fourth grade. Another thirty-three million com- 
pleted eighth grade, but not high school. Close to a million and a * 
half Americans over age fourteen were reported totally illiterate in 
1969; and if you were black, your chances of being so afflicted were 
three times greater than if you were white.^ 

Though rent with violent domestic strife fed by an intensely un- 
popular foreign war, the 1960's were graced with a recrudescent 
concern for humanitarian and democratic values. Civil liberties, 
peace, popular participation, educational relevance, institutional 
renewal, and consistency in social values between word and deed 
commanded widely shared commitments to actiqn. "The asphalt 
road and a thousand lost golf balls" as an Atierican legacy was 
bitterly rejected by the young. Powerful social forces and substantial 
resources were mobilized to attack poverty, racial and sexual in- 
equality, health and consumer problems, illiteracy, and other an- 
cient shadows on the human spirit. No level of education remained 
untouched, and federally funded adult basic education was a pro- 
duct of these active reformist impulses. 

This fact is reflected in its conception as an integral efement of*' 
4he Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, at the forefront of the John- 
sonian War on Poverty. With the advent of federal support for 
public education in the year following, ABE became Title III of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, known as the Adult Educa- 
tion Act of 1966. Administratively, the program shifted from the 
Office of Economic Opportunity to the Division of Adult Education, 
U.S. Office of Education. In 1974, ABE became Title VI of the Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1974. The new legislation simply extended the 
provisions of the Adult Education Act, adding a few'=amendments. 
Some of the added features include provision for bilingual adult 
education programs and programs for institutionalized adults and 
the establishment of state^advisory councils-'On adult education. In 
addition, the new legislation gave the state education departments 
direct control over funds to be used for experimental demonstration 
projects and staff development activities. These discretionary, funds 
were formerly administered by the U.S. Office of Education. Al- 
though ABE may some day become known as "Title VI," we shall 
continue to refer to it as Title III, a term that is now established as 
part of the vocabulary of adult education. 

Directions 

The focus of the Act is ".education for adults whose inability to 
speak, read or write the English language constitutes a substantial 
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impairment of their ability to get or retain employment commensu- 
rate with their real ability.'' By legal definition, ABE means education 
designed to: (1) "help eliminate such inability . . .'/; (2) "raise the 
level of education of such individuals . . ."; (3) "improve their 
ability to benefit from occupational training and otherwise increase 
their opportunities for more productive and profita^ble employ- 
ment"; and (4) "make them better abl6 to meet their adult responsi- 
bility."^ The Office of Education interprets that broad mandate to 
"include "instruction in communicative, computational and social 
skills."^ First priority is set on instruction at fifth-grade level and , 
below.'* 

While "literacy" is obviously central, it is universally defined 
beyond mere academic skill acquisition to include practical applica- 
tion in activities that have meaning to the learner. By international 
, standards, a man is fungtionally literate when he can 

engage In all those activities In which literacy Is required for 
effective functioning in his group and community, and whose 
attainments in reading, writing and arithmetic make it possible ^ 
for him to continue to use those skills toward his own and the 
community's development.^ 

In the United States, with seventh-grade reading*ability you may 
be able to understand simple newspaper stories and personal 
articles in digest magazines. But it would not help you niuch to read 
a lease, an installment plan, or a set of income-tax instructions.^ 
Moreover, gearing ABE to grade-level equivalents is a dubious prac- 
tice. A sensibJe alternative would replace grade equivalency vyith a 
. clear delineation of adult reading requisites and related functional 
-goals: 

Income tax forms, driving Instructions, job application forms, tele- 
vision guides and newspapers, among others would be analyzed to 
derive a precise definition of adult reading level, which could'then 
become the articulated aim of literacy Instruction. Functional ai>pects 
of the pr-ograms should be clearly dellnated and their relationship to. 
literacy defined.'* 



*A Louis Harris study, recently commissioned by the National Reading Center, mea- 
sured ability to read and answer questions about (1) direct long-distance Instruc- 
tions from a telephone directory, (2) classified newspaper advertisements, apd (3) 
a composite standard application form. A national sample of Americans aged 17 and 
older and a special sample of 16 year olds were tested. Over 5.6 million people 
16 years and older were unable to read more than 20 percent of such question- 
naire Items as "What is the color of your eyes?" ancj "How long have you lived 
at your present address?" Another 15.5 million failed on more than 10 percent 

(continued on next page) 
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A National Adv^sory Council on Adult Education, established 
under the Adult Education Act to review federal ABE programs aad 
recommend policy, specifies four "attainable goals" for Title III: 
(1) "getting a job or moving to a better job"; (2) "enhancing self- 
esteem"; (3) "increasing civic responsibility in community, state and 
national affairs'';' and (4) "active self-development through con- 
tinuing education and further sharpening of job skills. 

Program 'achievements are often cited in behavioral terms. The 
council points to numbers who learned read and write for the 
first time, used public libraries^ found jobs, received raises or were 
promoted, entered job training programs, opened bank accounts 
for the first time, became subscribers to newspapers or magazines, 
left welfare rolls and became self-supporting, and helped their 
childreri with school assignments.^ Although cause-effect relation- 
ships between ABE and such behavior are difficult to establish, 
clearly broad goals have been set for the program at the national 
level. 

These are echoed in state plans. New York specifies "self-dtrec- 
tiop," "profitable employment," "knowledge concerning prop6r 
handling of . . . finances, good health and nutritional practices, 
viable parent-child relationships, and the rights and responsibilities 
of citizenship." ABE is to help students build their "self-image" and 
"overcome their sense of ipadequcy in the whole society. "i" 

There are a few purgatives more sobering for vaulting ambitions 
of reform than their translatipn into the anemic languag^e of the 
'traditional curriculum. The bold call for new educational horizons 
for a vast, challenging new clientele becomes reduced in a 1966 
Office of Education guide to reading, handwriting, spelling, listening 
and speaking, arithmetic, "social living" (basic information about the 
country, locality, institutions, and individual rights), /'everyday 
science" (personal hygiene and diet), and the arts. Sic transit gloria. 

In local practice, program objectives .range from "the 3 R's 
period" to teaching socially oppressed adults skills for coping with 



(fontinued from previous page) 

of the items, and 1.4 million missed ever9^. item — were totally, illiterate. Harris 
found differences in scores relating to age, income, occupation, race, region and 
size of community. The factor most closely related to performance on the question- 
naire, however, was educational level. Only 25 percent of those with eighth grade 
education or less scored perfectly (vs. 46 percent of high school graduates), and 16 
percent failed on more than 20 percent of the items compared with only 3 percent 
of those with some high school who scored this poorly. National Reading Center, 
"A Nationwide Survey of Adult Reading Skills" (Washington, D.C.: AduK Reading 
Development, the Center, n.d.) 
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the system. And one hea^s arguments by sonrie who read intojhe 
tanguage of the Adult Education Act a priority for subordinating 
ABE to vocatiorfal training, so that vocabulary learned is specific to. 
occupational skills being taught." , 

■ * ^ .. 

Resources • 

- State-initiated program plans are annually approved by the Office 
of Education, which allocates to each state basic grants of $100,000.' 
Additional funds are distributed according to size of state popula- 
tions over sixteeen years of age with six grades of schooling or less. 
' - Ten percent matching funds from within the state are required. 
Some states and localities sugar the pot with additional money for 
ABE. The federal ante was over $63 million for 1974, up sharply 
from $34 million appropriated for 1966 but far short of the $300 
million recommended by the National Advisory Council as a "mini- 
mum requirement to meet demonstrated need." The ABE game is 
open in all fifty states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico> Guam, 
the Virgin Islands, and the Pacific trust territories. 

States dispense money and supervise program operations, but the 
action is local, and it varies considerably from city to city and state 
to state. Most programs operate two types of classes: basic adult 
.education (BEd) geared to the 3 R's and ^o native-born adults, and 
English as a second language (ESL). A few cities offer only one type 
or the other. Day" or evening classes may be centralized in a few 
schools or widely dispersed in several. Or they may be located in 
church basements, storefronts, unioia halls, prisons, and manu- 
facturing plants; they are often co-sponsored by a community group 
or employer. Learning laboratories, based on self-instruction with 
programmed materials, reading machines, and other equipment are 
increasingly common in larger programs, but only rarely are they 
used without some classroom instruction. GerreraJly, classes are 
organized ^at three levels, beginning (grades 1-3), intermediate (4-6) 
and advanced (7-8). There is little uniformity among states in con- ' 
tent or length* of courses. No stipends are provided students by the 
program, although some participants receive stjpends from other 
^^ources. 

Programs operated by most states and cities were penny ante 
prior to the infusion of federal funds. In 1843, Massachusetts appro- 
priated -seventy-fivS dollars for an evening school, and most states 
V still spend a comparably meager proportion of their school budgets 
for eJementafy adult education. An enlightened few now include 
-adult students in" cost-reimbursement formulas t6 local school 
districts, but the organization charts of most state departments of 

ERIC 
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education showed no slot for adult education until the 1960'sJ^ 

Some cities have appropriated money for adult education since 
the middle 1800's. Evening schools, primarily for employed school- 
age youth^^were a common feature in large cities by the Civil War, 
and by the"ttjrn yof the century these had become predominately 
elementary and nigh schools for adults. Around World War I the 
states got nervous about heavy immigration from southern Europe, 
and forty of*'tTiem set up Americanization programs, an ephemeral 
interest for most. In the decade' following the depression, l^rge- 
scale emergency aduk education programs were established by inde- 
pendent new agencies outside the public schools. 

The McCarran-Walter Act, which required demonstrated literacy 
competence as a ^egal requisite for citizenship, produced some re- 
newed interest in metropolitan schools in the early fifties. The 1950 
census reported 10 million illiterates, less than one-third of them 
foreign born; 26 million over twenty-five yebrS old had failed to 
complete , elementary school. At least two million people were.^ 
enrolled in^public school adult education at that time, but pnroll- 
mentjn Americanization and elementary 'education courses was 
ranked only sixth. Most popular were courses for the more ad- 
vanced and advantaged in civic and public affairs, commercial and 
distributive education, vocational and technical education, general 
secondary education, and homemaking education. Although major 
port cities like New York, Boston, and San Francisco have operated 
Americanization and elementary adult education programs since ^ 
the latter half of the nineteenth century — and our national survey 
established that 62 percent of the largest cities had conducted pro- 
grams prior to federal support — this was atypical. Only 37.5 percent 
of the small cities had programs before 1965.* 

So for most school systems, federal funds for adult basic educa- 
tion in 1966 meant launching a bold new venture, one for which 
they were 411 prepared. A few cities, such as Boston and San Fran- 
cisco, simply expanded existing programs, bdt most started from 
scratch. In a few states the public schools were bypassed- 
and the pfograms administered by community colleges 
or area vocational-technical schools. The state education 
agency, which decides ^11 this, is charged with responsibility for 
aH aspects of the operation of local programs — planning, admini- 
stration, supervision, teacher trainings curriculum development, 
evaluation and fiscal accounting. 



*The largest cities' are those over 150,000; small ones are 100,000 to 150,000. 
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Until recently up to 20 percent of the federal ABE appropriation 
was directly invested by the US. Office of Education in grant pro- 
grafns for training and demonstration projects. A series of national 
training institutes, conducted during the first six years of operation 
involved over 8,000 teachers, teaeheMrainers, administrators, coun- 
selors, and university resource personnel, in 1971, there v^ere 35 
institutes wXh over 2,500 participants. Colleges, universities, and 
educational organizations were awarded grants to, undertake this 
work. Subsequently, staff development funds were allocated to 
the ten USOE regions, and regional organizations sponsored a 
variety of training programs for ABE staff. These funds are now 
administered directly by the states. 
" Special experimental demonstration projects "involve the use of 
innovative methods, systems, materials, or programs ... or involve 
programs^of adult education . . . (of) unusual promise in promoting 
- a comprehensive or coordinated approach to the problems of 
persons with basic educational deficiencies." In 1974, grants of 
almost $7 million supported .47 special projects. Selected schooj 
systems' and universities, along with private non-profit agencies, 
participated to develop (among other things) tnstructional materials, 
experimental program designs, and administrative systems.* In 1974, 
Congress transferred authority for such projects from the U.S.- 
Office df Education ta the state education departments. 

ABE programs are by no means lijTiited to what goes on in the 
schools under Title ill. A 1968 survey reported that a dozen federal 
departments sponsored about thirty programs involving instruction 
"to provide adults with proficiency in the fundamental ability to 
comprehend, communicate and compute. "^^ The department of-^ 
Health, Education and Welfare funded eight programs in addition 
to Title III under such units as Administration on Aging, Cuban 
Refugee Program, Rehabilitation Services, and Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion. Labor, until recently, had over half a dozen including Man- 
power Development and Training (MDT), Concentrated Employment 
Program (CEP),' New Careers, Job Opportunities in the Business 
Sector (JOBS), Neight)orhood Youth Corps (NYC), Work Incentives 
Now Program (WIN), and Job Corps. WIN and Job Corps still 
exist, but-the other programs have beten replaced by the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) which provides flexi- 



♦For a comprehensive study of this program, see Gordon G. Darkenwaid, et al., 
Problems of Dissemination and Use of Innovations in Adult Basic Education (New 
York:*Center for Adult Education, Columbia University, 1574). 
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bility at the^local level' in the use of federal funds for job-related 
education and training. Six programs were sponsored by Defense, 
three by the. Veterans Administration, and, others by the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service (Agriculture)'; Bureau of Indian Affairs (In- 
terior), Bureau of^risons and Immigration and Naturalization Service 
(Justice), and Departments of Transportation and Commerce. De- 
partment of Labor programs such as WIN often contract with the 
public schools to provide ABE instruction. More than 600 non- 

"gov^rpmentabagencies are reported active in ABE as well, prominent 
among which are Laubach Literacy, Inc., Church Women United, 
Literacy Volunteers of America, and the National Affiliation for 
Literacy Advance.^^ ■ ' . 

In all, there are probably about three million adults gambling on 

"ABE in one sort of game or another in th^ United States at the 
present time.^^ While more probably play the numbers, taking a last 
chance dn education is still a big-time operation. 



* ■ ■ ' ■ . - 
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r 

Classroom Dynamics 



A range of diversity of student participants probably unprece- 
dented in American education is the most significant distinguishing 
characteristic of ABE classes. Jhe policy of free open enrollment 
to all over the 9ge of sixteen has brought together an astonishing 
p'otpourri of ethnic backgrounds, educational achievement (frOm 
total illiterates in any language to^Ph.D.'s with limited English 
mastery); ages (adolescence to old age), generation of citizenship 
(first, second, third, dnd'so on), middle to lower-lower^ socioeco- 
nomic classes, native ability (from clearly retarded to exceptionally 
bright)*) and a psychiatric range front quite disturbed to normal. 
Although distributed unequally among classes, a prirTcipal educa- 
tional consequence of this marked/diversity is that in few classes 
do psylicipants form true groups, share experiences, and in so doing 
teach each other, tinless some nrrechanism is introduced intp the 
program to make this possible. It seldom Js in practice. 

ABE is a loner's game, a result of which is that teachers cannot 
count on th6 process of socializatidTn as an educational force for 
evolving shared values and inducing attitude change. Participant^, 
by and large, come individually, leave individually, and largely fail 
to socialize even during class breaks. Most "knovf" each other 
mainly on the level of recognition alone. They say, "You know, it is 
very hard to get formally introduced around here at all. You know a 

< 
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lot of teachers, but as far as students, sometimes you never find 
out their firsf names;"* 

• To vthe query, "Do you talk to others aftei*class or during breaks, 
or do they help you with your hornework?" the answer is "No, 
I just leave. I think it is very individualized, at l^^st thatds the way 
I feel." 

Such grouping or pairing ihat does go on within and outside the 
classroom is commonJy by ethnic groups, sex, age, country of 
origin, and prior association' in the' relatively few cases where this 
exists (as in co-sponsored classes held, in nerghborhood churches). 
There is wide variation among students' ideas regarding the meaning • 
of the school^and of the learning experience. 

The teacher, always pressured to maintain enrollment and to 
"reach" those among the educatiorially deprived who need help 
mfost, must accept everyone. And keep them. Students in ABE ^re 
under heavy cpmpeting pressuresMhat interfere with an extended 
/commitment to the educational program. Countervailing pressures 
include unstable, jobs, fatigue, family responsibilities, resjdential 
mobility, the need to supplement principal sources of income, and 
involvement with public agencies. They reinforce a natu»*al re- 
luctance to admit educational inadequacies and to again confront 
^ the possibility of failure. Other, factors which limit enrollment and 
sustained attendance include class location and scheduling, trans-v 
portatjon costs and distances, the threat of being criminally accosted 
at night in inner-city locations, and lack of child-care facilities. 

One of the problems inherent in "bringing the classroom to the 
learnfer" is that frequently only one or a few classes are located in 
any one place. This means that participants at every level of acade- 
mic achievement up to eighth grade rnust be accommodated in the 
same class. When the demand is sufficient to warrant several classes 
on one site or in a convenient geographical area, ABE classes are 
generally divided into three levels of instruction. BEd classes in- 
elude grade levels 1-3, 4-6, or 7-8; ESL classes usually are designated 
"beginning," "intermediate," and "advanced." Some large adult day 
schools. further differentiate Ijevels and classes by elementary school 
subject designations. Most programs involve class cycles of 100-200 
hours of instruction. Only about half the teacher^ in urban programs, 
teach only BEd and most at more than one leveL- In a third d1. the 
urban programs ESL and BEd are never separated. 



*All quotations are the observations or commentaries of participant observers selected 
from their field reports. 
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For ABE teachers, confronted with" this extraordrnary diversity and 
highly tentative student commitment, a distinctive set of conventions 
and pracfites or rules of the game has emerged. 

The Tyranny of Attendance " 

No leitmotif is more consistently haunting than the emphasis 
placed by ABE teachers on attendance — recording it and "reporting 
it. They, are made fo ffeel, with justification, that this is the criterion 
of administrative judgment cotlcjerning their success in attracting and 
particularly holding participants. The pressure derives from the 
numbers game played by the Office of Education in justifying Con- 
gressional expenditures and.^y state officials v\^o add or subtract 
\ota\ allocations, according to where funds can "best" be used. In 
states that apply an average daily attendance formula to adult classes 
as the basis for state aid, pressure on the teacher is further intensi- 
fied. ABE directors are comforted by comparing local performance 
to a mythical 50 percent dropout rate established by conventional 
wisdom. ' ' - 

Consequentiys^reat care is taken with the mechanics of Record- 
ing attendance. Aides are given this as a priority task of classroom 
management, and teachers commonly check several times during 
each class period to determine whether late arrivals have been re- 
corded and whether attendance is off from the last meeting. 

A consistent effort is made to ascertain the reasons for absences. 
Teachers not uncommonly telephone and otherwise attempt to con- 
tact absentees to find out why they are out and when they will 
return to class. They qu^ry other students and ask them to contact 
those who are out. Teachers greet students who return after missing 
a class by asking, "VVere- yoM sick?" and make a point of explain- 
ing excused absences to their class: "Judy had trouble getting, across 
town." ' . - 

Teachers take umbrage: 

Mrs. C. seems to make frequent "subtle" digs to her students to indi- 
cate disapproval. For example,^he commented to two or three stu- 
dents who had missed some df th^ previous classes, "You were 
i absent, so it will probably be harder for you to get this/' or "You 
will probably have difficulty with the definitions since you missed 
some of the classes in which we talkied about this material." 
Teachers threaten: 

Mrs. C. asked some of the Students if they had seen George, and 
whether or not he was at school today. The students indicated that 
he was in the gym or somewhere. Mrs. C. remarked, "He acts just 
Jike a . spoiled childl" She then commented that she, or someone 
* * else, would get.rid of him if this behavior continued. 
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.Teachers plead: ^ 
• " He asked the students notato'^let him down by not showing up at 
class as had been done to him one time. The time to which he re- 
^ ferfed was last quarter. He had told the students that the exercise • 
was going to be hpid on that coming Thursday, and absolutely no one 
showed up. He went around the class and asked for a commitment 
from each of the students to be there on Thursday |pr the exercise. 
Most gave the commitment. Several, however, laughed, somewhat 
embarrassed, and said nothing. These- few he tried to convioce, . 
laughingly, that there was nothing to worry about. 
Teachers have also been known to falsify the records. Probably 
infrequent, this derivation of the early American political practice 
of winning elections with the tombstone vote is not unknown, 
especially In scattered and- poorly supervise^ classes where a few 
additional .enrollments can mean the continuation of a class. A 
variation; "If a student scores beyond the eighth grade on this 
^ test; we falsify the records." 

" The problem of attendance maintenance is^ unequally dis- 
tributed. It^-is more acute in BEd classes than in ESL, where the - 
participants are fnore homogeneous, the payoff is more clearly 
seen, the problem is more obviously resolved by specific reme- 
diation, and less stigma is attcched to returning to school. 
Attendance maintenance is more difficult in beginning and lower- 
level classes when students give it a try and opt-out. In some pro- 
grams attendance may be toughest to maintain for those students 
in basic education classes who are typically unemployed, young, 
high school dropouts and who are more likely to attend daytime 
classes. Those hardest to reach, the so-called "hard core" 
chronically unemployed, rarely get into public school ABE class- 
rooms except, perhaps, through the so-called Special Projects, 
funded independently under Title III as demonstrations. There 
have been some cases of their involvement through co-sponsor- 
ship with local antipoverty-type community organizations. 

Like any professibncil gambler, the teacher keeps a cautious and 
cool eye on the take. Afid since attendance is bread, as class size 
nudges the established minimum he worries that the game will fold. 
But often minimum class size is more flexible than he realizes. 
Pressure on a particular teacher may be eased by a large initial 
erfrollment in his class so that attrition is less threatening, by a 
high referral rate by community agencies to take up the slack of 
dropouts, or by a deliberate.administrative .policy to continue certain 
classes with lower than established minimum enrollment — such 
as those in high-priority neighborhoods or involving ^har^l-tb-reach 
students. In some of these cases the ABE director will lean over 
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backward to let large classes carry marginal' ones. Pressure on 
teachers is also less in centralized programs thari in single class 
sites. But everywhere attendance has a great deal to do with how 
the game is played. 

Classroom Rules and Conventions 

A distinguishing aspect of ABE is the conspicuous relaxation of 
customary rules, rituals, and conventions governing classroorYi 
conduct and management. Instruction begins when the teacher 
arrives and continues until his departure two or three hours later, 
except for a fifteen^minute break halfway through the period. How- 
ever, students may and sometimes do arrive casually over the first 
half of the period, and occasionally later; tend to come and go 
according to their own persona! requirements throughout the 
period; and leave when they are ready, anytime during the latter 
half of the class meeting. 

Students mayor may not request permission to leave the room, 
but are rarely constrained from doing as they wish. Some teachers 
mihimize the disruptive influence of late arrivals by giving an initial 
assignment on the blackboard upon which students can work in- 
dividually as they arrive. No grades are given,., and students may or 
may not do the homework assigned. 

" Although fnost classes are businesslike with students seriously try- 
ing to learn, often there are sorpe students who sleep, chat, read 
magazines, daydr^m, fiirt, or wander about with minimum inter- 
iference from the teacher. Such behavior is more frecfuently en- 
countered in daytime classes, which have a larger proportion of 
younger/students, particularly high school dropouts, mentally re- 
tarded adults, and others/sfeeking to "pass the time" and socialize. 
The great majority of daf students are unemployed; evening stu- 
dents usually have jobs. 

Nor are there rules other than general social expectations govern- 
ing deportmem, dress, grooming, interpersonal manners, classroom 
posture, and so on. In effect, there is no apparent tampering with ^ 
these kinds of individual pehSfvior systems. Failure to meet expecta- ' 
tions is" not, by and largfe, brought to student or class attention 
except when it leads quite' obviously to disturbance in the class- 
room. But even here the leyel of tolerance is wide. _ , ' 

There came the -musical sounds of a large radio filtering through the 
classroom from outside in the hipill. Three young black adults hovered 
^ around the back entrance m the classroom, one of them carrying the 
blaring radio. The entire class turned around and the exercise ceased. 
They conversed. for awhile; and then one of the three fellows gave 
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each of the other two ''five'' (snapped their hands) and literally bopped ' 
into the classroom. He was about on6 hour late. The exercise con- 
tinued and Mrs. H. said nothing. After a short spell the student who 
had just come in rose and went to the front of the classroom and 
signed his name on the class sign-in sheet. He then resumed his seat. 
Mrs. H. still said nothing. . 

This highly relaxed classroom atmosphere — and most are plea- 
sant, friendly, and informal — is functional for the group to be 
served and dictated by the tyranny of maintaining atfendahce. ABE 
students have varied conceptions of time and punctuality, are easily 
slighted, have not generally learned to be learners, and are some- 
times ..without the energy to attend to' an instructional situation or 
even stay awake in a sitting position for extended periods after a 
hard day's work. - . - 

In most classes there will be a core group of serious and moti- 
vated learners. Observers note that ABE students fall into three 
easily delineated groups: learners, attenders, and occationaK atten- 
ders. By law, administrative policy, and often teacher conviction, 
all are welcome. Although instruction is recognized as paramount, 
it is a common and egregious, error to equate the necessary func- 
tions of an ABE classroom with instruction alone. Some co-sponsor- 
ed classes, like those given durrng the daytime in a local church, may 
be highly social with students composed of an established group of, 
middle-aged ladies and with coffee and cake served "party style/' 
Distinctions must be n>ade between ESL and basic eiducation classes, 
beginning and advanced classes, daytime and evening classes. 

To further complicate the picture, the open enrollyment policy of " 
ABE has been interpreted to mean that students can begin work 
anytime during Jhe term in which classes are scheduled, usually 
with little or no prior screening. "Availability is the name of the 
game" is a familiar cliche. In extreme cases teachers have ex- 
perienced a complete change in student body during the same 
semester. Students resent the intrusion of late starters and absen- 
tees who^make it necessary for the class to review and sometimes 
start again from th^i^eginning for the benefit of newcomers. 
^ The ideology of bringing the classroom to the learner has re- 
sulted in classes being held in a variety of settings. The most fre- 
quent arrangement is the evening use of an elementary school 
room. Chairls and desks are top small for adults, walls are full of 
childr<en's drawings and posters, and chairs are sometimes bolted to 
thfe ffoor in rows, minimizing the possibility for group interaction 
and discussion. ^ 

Co-sponsored classes are frequently conducted in an employer's 
store or factory, a union hall, or a church or neighborhood organi- 
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zation's offices. Community organization facilities are ofteri/djrty, 
noisy, uncomfortable, and cramped. However, their informality and 
limited space are sometimes considered more conducive to student 
involvement in class interaction than is the case in school buildings. 
Co-sponsored classes — especially those involving anti-poverty 
agencies — are often most completely independent of the public 
school ABE office, which simply supplies a teacher. Speaking of one 
such arrangement, an ABE director said: 

I didn't even kno\y that his classes were not meeting. Of course, we 
have a problem with that class. We moved four or five times. We 
have never been able to stay in a definite location for more than two 
or three months. It has been very hard to keep track of the stu- 
dents .... Of course, the co-sponsor is part of the community. It 
is a community action program. They often try to solve their prob- 
lems without me. 

In this case the community action agency set additronal require- 
ments for ABE teachers beyond those normally observed.* In such 
cases, a very different set of classroonn rules may pertain. Com- 
munity groups and leadership can impose sanctions of a totally 
different kind and or,der of magnitude from those at the command 
of a school-based ABE teacher. 

Adult day schools are relatively uncommon. A few have been 
established recently as demonstration centers for reaching and 
educating adults from the hardest-to-reach, hard-core segment of 
the target population. These new demonstration projects are sharp 
departures from traditional adult day schools. The usual day school 
houses the ABE program along with an adult high school or voca- 
tional training program. Concentration of ABE classes in this setting 
affords Obvious but^as yet unrealized potentialities for screening, 
placement and referral, program integration, and the development' 
of a student culture that can supplement and reinforce classroom 
socialization. Unfortunately; in practice, one may encounter a tradi- 
tional formalism in the classroom and an oppressively impersonal 
institutional climate. Often classes are organized along usual subject 
matter lines — arithmetic, social studies, and so on. These courses 
are sometimes also organized by grade leyel, making it possible to 
group ABE students by achievement level, a luxury not afforded the 
teacher in a single class site. 



*That is, they must teach four nights gi week and ESL teachers must speak Spanish. 
The ABE teacher agreed to informally subcontract on a sub rosa basis with another 
teacher, unqualified by public school standards but selected by the co-sponsoring 
organization, to teach on the nights she was unavailable. 
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Instructional Interaction 

If you are over forty-five- and visit some ABE classrooms, you are 
likely to be overwhelmed with nostalgic reminiscence of your salad 
days in M^ncie; Indiana. The mode of instruction in many ABE class- 
rooms is that of the, elementary school of the 1920s before all those 
"progressive" educators began their tinkering Drifl, recitation, 
group blackboard W9rk, doing assignments in class, using work- 
books, and routinization are familiar hallmarks. There is substantial 
evidence from the field attesting to the remarkable durability and 
pervasiveness of the present-recite/test-correct approach. 

The Proceiss of Attending 

Teachers generally ctttend to students on one of three levels: 
as a class, in groups, or as individuals. Their function is to either 
instruct, encourage, or control. Each of the three functions may be 
exercised by the teacher at any of the three levels. Although each 
function will be dealt with separately here, it should be understood 
that the art of teachirig ABE classes as they are presently conducted 
is in no small part related to the skill and sensitivity of the teacher 
in performing his functions well and in intimate combination. This 
involves having a variety of techniques for each, discriminatingly 
selecting those most appropriate to various specific classroom situa- 
tions and sensitively timing the distribution of this ^effort among 
class, group, and individual levels. Some teachers are highly skilled 
at this multifunctional, multilevel process of attending. General 
movement from one level of attending to others is frequent and 
rapid, a factor making for sustained student attention. Sometimes a 
teacher will be quite aware of doing this and will test his inclina- 
tion to make such a shift in focus by asking for an expression of 
preference by the students on, for instance, whether to revert back 
to attending at the class level rather than continuing with individual 
instruction. Usually he abides by the majority. 

Individualized lesson plans are common In BEd classes, much less 
so in ESL. Plans are usually similar in sequence and content for 
students working at the same level,^ but units are assigned each 
student according to his present level of performance. He pro- 
gresses through the series of exercises at his own rate of speed. 
When the teacher instructs at the class level it is predicated on the 
assumption that most students will progress through the material 
at about the same pace. He is most likely to gear his instruction to 
the class as a whole by focusing on a broad and ambiguously de- 
fined middle range of ability, performance, and reaction time, and 
hopes to cope with those either above or below this range with 
special individual assignments. 
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At the Class Level * 

The most common pattern of instruction is for the teacher to 
present the ctass with either, an assignment, such as a, problem or 
dictation; an explanation, illustration or (rarely) a demonstration; or 
a series of questions. The class may then copy or repeat in unison, 
that is, drill, by reading aloud, pronouncing and spelling a word, 
reciting multiplication tables, and so on, or participate in a dialogue 
with the teacher, who directs questions to the class to be answered 
by those who volunteer to do so. Drill at the class level, as 
found most commonly in ESL, implies a relatively similar range of 
comprehension, verbal facility, ; reaction time, and confidence to 
make public disclosure of what one knows. Although broad varia- 
tion in these factors appears to exist, in practice only those within 
a" limited range participate actively in the exercise. If students who 
remain silent are not threatened with exposure and are not over- 
whelrr^ed with the pace of the drill, it may provide therri with an 
opportunity to test a series of silent provisional tries. There is 
little direct evidence to support this optimistic possibility, however. 

An alternative to class drills is for the teacher to solicit or require 
an individual public response; the student is asked either to "re- 
cite" or perform at the blackboard. Active solicitation at the class 
level almost invariably elicits a patterned student response with the 
same predictable handful of the most verbal volunteering, the 
balance of the class remaining silent. Soliciting a response from a 
class is usually not an effective instructional tactic in ABE. If, on 
the other hand, a teacher retjuires a response, he usually does so 
by calling on one Of the more advanced students first, either un- 
consciously or to encourage the others to participate. 

Teacher-required responses are typically in the form of review- 
ing materials covered in the last class meeting ("What is a sylla- 
ble?") with blackboard explanation; a quiz (on the use of pronouns, 
for example); reading paragraphs from a history book (students 
following in unison as the teacher reads the text sentence by 
sentence followed by individual student reading and then the 
teacher repeating diffTcuIt words several times with the class repeat- 
ing after him); sentence completion; copying letters on the black- 
board; and (in ESL) the teacher posing a brief question followed by 
a one sentence reply in unison. The teacher-required response most 
characteristic of ESL is recitation conducted serially according to 
seating pattef'rn. 

In the face of an inadequate response, the teacher behaves in 
a variety of ways. He may — with a light touch or brusquely, indica- 
ting impatience — prompt, answer his own question, go to another 
for an answer to the same or a different question, reprimand those 
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who tailed to respond, encourage, "moralize," o^- use "banter con- 
trol/' a form of chiding or humorous threat. 

Less frequently, the teacher checks his own performance when 
students fail to respond and, for example, deliberately reduces the 
speed of his speech to assure maximum understanding of his ques- 
tion or, realizing a particular student's fear of public embarrassment, 
suggests that he may prefer to meet with, him in private rather than 
"share with the class." 

Teachers differentiate between more and less successful students 
by grouping according to achievement, speaking more slowly for 
the less advanced, giving extra time to slower students or to those 
disattending, providing more individualized^instruction to those at a 
lower level, excusing the slower or lower-level students from recita- 
tion, and, as previously mentioned, calling upon better students 
first to recite or respond to a class-level question. 

Team teaching usually involves a co-teacher working with a seg- 
ment of the class, such as students having trouble with grammar, 
vocabulary or pronunciation. When team teaching means co-teach- 
ing, it often leads to this or some other form of grouping by per- 
formance or ability. Vyhen it means that the class as a whole shifts 
to another teacher after a period of an hour or so, the division of 
labor is in the subject matter, wfth one person reaching reading, 
another arithmetic, and so on. This latter variation appears more 
suitable to intermediate or advanced levels of instruction in sites, 
such as adult day schools^ where several ABE classes are conducted 
at the same time. Both arrangements are favorably viewed by stu- 
dents, except in cases commonly reported when they form inten- 
sive attachments to a particular teacher and even resi'st being pro- 
moted out of his classroom. 

^At the Group Level 

Elementary school tradition is further reflected in the heavy 
emphasis teachers place on asking questions. Most classroom inter- 
action invotves teacher questioning and student answering. 

A less frequent alternative to following up a class assignment or a 
teacher presentation with class drill, dialogue, or individual public 
reponse is to break the class into groups to maximize participation. 
This is most commonly done for recitation and practice; that is, 
students are paired to read sentences in dialogue form or go 
through the "What is that? This is a hat" routine in ESL. Group 
problem solving, discu*^sion, and other adt/lt education methods 
designed to aid them (o learn from each other's experiences are 
rarely encountered. 
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At the Individual Level • 

The final option is for the teacher to shift to attending individuals 
while the class is working on a problem or individual exercises. 
These individual checks on student progress may be followed by 
a class-level review. There are five ways in which attending' at the 
individual level is done. 

1. The teacher may attend individuals by "turn taking/' walk- 
ing up and down the aisles to check their work. He rnay choose 
to do this by priority, that is, by attending those asking for atten- 
tion, or' by routine, that is, "making the rounds" — stopping at 
each desk in turn, the order dictated by the seating pattern, and 
giving everyone "four or five minutes with the teacher." 

A few teachers acquire a high level of skill at "multiple individual 
attending," the ability to give individual attention in rapid succession 
to several students; for example: 

he will suggest a correction, and, while the student is making the 

correction, test somebody else, come back and finish up the correc- 
; tion with the first student while he nods encouragement to a third. 

As he follows his turn taking, the teacher may feel a problem 
encountered frequently should be shared; he then reverts back to 
the class level by asking, "Is anyone else having this problent?" 
or "How would the rest of you solve this problem?" If the class 
response indicates others share the problem, this technique can 
encourage the individual to feel that he is not alone in his difficulty 
and provide a reassuring "benchmark" against which to measure his 
progress. If he discoy^rs, however, that he is alone with his prob- 
lem, his confidence may be seriously undermined. 

2. A second modal way for the teacher to attend individuals is 
by "search out," seeking those who have trouble and want help. . 
This may involve actively soliciting requests for assistance, asking, 
"How are you doing?" "Do you understand?" Students who request 
individual attention always seem prepared to wait for it while the 
teacher is helping others. There is little vying for attention. 

3. A third, less common, tactic is for the teacher to act as 
"resource" person by annoucing that he is ready to receive those 
who wish consultation or assistance at his desk. This is the "instant 
readiness" approach. It is characteristic of a relaxed teaching style 
that places a premium on self-directed student effort. It is not 
common in ABE classrooms, with their inordinately heavy depen- 
dence upon the present-recite/testrcorrect format, turn-taking and 
search-out variations for providing individual attention. 

4. Another infrequent approach to attending to'^ndjviduals is by 
having students help each other, the mor^ advanced are some- ^ 
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times asked to help tutor others. This often generated resentment 
by those singled out for help. In certain unusual situations, such al* 
in classes with several Chinese students, there is often such tightly 
cohesive' group structure Nvithin the classroom that teachers are 
sforced to treat the students as a learning group. In such situations 
there is more mutual help, with evidence of strong group sanctions 
in operation. Serious academic effort results. ^ ' 

5. A final alternative tactic for individualizing, the attending func- 
tion is to do so through an aide. The usual pattern is for the aide 
to work with individuals or groups. He continuously /'.makes the 
rounds," following the "search out" approach, 'asking, "Do you 
need help?" "How are you doing?" or he may shift to turn taking, 
tutoring, and encouraging specific participiants on a priority basis 
dictated by the teacher. 

Innovative Approaches 

True departures from present-recite/test-correct do occur in ABE. 
One different and interesting departure capitalizes on student 
interest by letting classroom interaction dictate the order and pace 
of covering desired content rather than having this dictated by some 
predetermined logic or by merely following the order of corrimer- 
cially prepared materials. In this "loose structure" approach, the 
teacher, who must have'a high tolerance for ambiguity, sets a 
broadly defined and flexible structure of topics to be covered. Major 
concepts composing each tbpic are covered in an order largely 
determined by student involvement in defining problems, illustrating 
concepts, and testing meanings in their personal experience. Class 
interaction also determines the speed with which there is movement 
from topic to topic and in whai order this is done. More difficult 
topics take longer. A good teacher will again find appropriate uses 
of instruction on class, group, and individual levels. 

The "loose structure" approach illustrates one encouraging 
possibility of teaching ABE to maximize the congruence between the 
form of material to he covered and the readiness of the learner, 
"beginning with people where they are" and movihg them toward 
their goal. Students are intimately involved in organizing the learn- 
ing situation, a real innovation in ABE exporience. Its success, of 
course, is a function of the teacher providing the essential, broad, 
flexible structure to assure progression and evoking relevant and 
continuing student contributions within it. , 

Another sharp departure from' the present-recite format is the 
small group approach, in which the teacher, serving in "instant read- 
iness" as a resource person, attends almost exclusively at small 
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group and individual levels. Assignments ar^i given at different times 
both to individuals and to small groups of three or four. Not all 
group assignments are the same; one may read aloud into a tape 
recorder while another reads to each other and a third reads 
silently firsi and aloud later. Students usually may select whkh 
group they/enter, knowing that some work with "easier" and same 
with "more^,dlfficult" material. Friends are encouraged to stay to- 
gether, and there is. k great deal of socialising within groups. The 
teacher may strongly encourage a student to join a particular group 
he feels would best suit the student. Individuals are expected and 
encouraged to complete their own assignments. These may be cor- 
rected by the student through the use of an answer book located 
in the front of the room, and are often periodically checked by the 
teacher. When he |^ not occupied with responding to requests for 
help^from a group or individuals working within a group, the 
teacher will rotate, assuming, in turn^ membership in each group, 
and take his turn in the work. Students have great freedom within 
their group to "do their own thing" as long as they do not create 
a serious disturbance; they have found this approach to their liking. 
Older students sometimes have to get over a set of traditional ex- 
pectations of teacher behavior before they are completely comfort; 
able in this classroom format. . ^ . . 

Jt is usefuLto^ distinguish innovative approaches to instruction 
in standard classroorn^enViTanrnent5^4ix^^ instruc- 
tional systems or technologies. T^ie most prevalent exampte~of the- 
latter is th^ so-called learning laboratory, some variant of which 
was reported in operation in about two out of three cities. In its 
pure form, the learning laboratory (or center) employs teaching 
macfiines like the Tach-X, Aud-X, and Controlled Reader and pro- 
grammed materials to permit students to work on individualized 
work plans at their own pace. The equipment and procedures are 
sometimes utilized simultaneously by the whole class. Typically, 
students are interviewed and tested and an Individual study plan is 
prescribed by a teacher, counselor, lab coordinator, or some com- 
bination of these. The student is encouraged to ask for help as he 
needs it, and it is given on a tutorial basis by a teacher or lab 
coordinator who .happens to be in attendance. The student may^ 
come to the lab any time of day or evening and work as long as 
he wishes. There is periodic retesting and reformulation of the work 
plan. Generally, work ir> the learning laboratory i^ used"to supple- 
ment regular classroom activity, but many programs encourage the 
use of the learning lab as an alternative to the regular classroom, 
particularly fdr more advanced students. In brief, then, the lemming 
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lab allows for totally Mndividualized instruction geared to the pace 
set by the Tearner and mediated by machines and programmed 
materials. feedback orr^^erformance is Jbuilt into the system so that 
benchmarks of progress are clear and reliable. 

; The individualized arrangements in the combined learning centers- 
appear most helpjul for those students who attend infrequently 
or irregularly or are fbners, and for those wfjo want to accejerate 
or supplement their instruaional program. The ec|ttipment and pro- 
cedures^ which have Sufficient novelty for some students to both 
attract them to the center and sustain their interest, are used 
teach segments of the curriculum, fdr skill practi.ce, for remedia- 
tfon, for review,' and may involve either Individual students working 
afone or whole classes simultaneously covering similar content. 
Instruction is usually confined to teaching the essentials of reading, 
writingYand arithmetic. The standarcf classes can be somewhat 
differentiated regarding content and level and provide the structure, 
social-emotional support, and guidance some students want. For 
many students, the combination of the tvvo is most satisfactory. 

Additional inndvatiye systems still in their formative stages are 
educational TV, mobile learning units, and "armchair" classes. These 
new approaches to ABE instruction have largely been limited to 
demonstration and experimentation projects, although the armchair 
system has b^en picked up by a number of public school programs. 
Educational /TV, which obviously has great potential for reaching 
large numbers of undereducated adults, is still largely in the devel- 
opmental stage. An ambitiou'> early effort in this area was under- 
taken by tme Southwestern Cooperative Educational Laboratory, 
which developed ^and freld-testfed thirty TV instructional units de- 
signed for functionally illiterate Mexican-Americans. Mobile learning 
units — essentially learning laboratories on wheels — are designed 
to bring WbE to where the students are. The idea seems to have 
particularjpromise foe reaching adults in isolated rural areas. A 
mobile learning center in Mi^^fssippi, which moved among seven 
different locations each week, was reported to be highly successful 
in ternrls iof 'numbers .reached', retention, and learning gains on 
standardised tests. ^ About three-fifths of the urban ABE directors 
believe tl^at educational technology (programmed instruction, in- 
structional hardware, TV programming, and so" on) holds great 
promise for improviag instruction in their programs. 

JChe adult armchair system is an urban-oriented approach to bring- 
ing ABE to the student — particularly the poorest and mos\ alien- 
ated, who are not attracted by conventional recruitment techniques. 
Develbped and tested by the Opportunities Industrialization Center' 
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in Philadelphia, the armchair method uses^paid indigenous recruiters 
to<^brihg undereducated adults^ together to learn in the homes of 
local residents — hence the term, arm'chair^. Students attend ten 
three-hour classes that meet once a week. Instruction is informal 
and focuses on the particular needs of each learning group of 
approximately ten^dults. A major purpose of the armchair commu- 
nity, classes is to build motivatiorf and enhance self-confidence so 
that students will choose to continue their education in a public 
school ABE program or enter job training programs. Heavy reliance 
is placedion intensive individual counseling, which generally results 
in referrals for additional'education, job training, job placement, or 
social services. In essence, then, the armchair classes serve as 
feeders for existing ABE or high school equivalency classes and job 
training programs. 

Individual in-home tutoring, often using paraprofessionals as 
instructors, has been found invaluable as an approach for working 
with the hardest-to-reach in Appalachia, Vermont, and other parts 
of the country. Proponents Gontiend that the additional costs of such 
programs are small because the teachers can serve many individuals 
on a flexible time schedule and because attrition is much less of 

a problem. " . 

" . ' 

Content ;V 

. When achievement testing is- done periodically by a counselor, 
or the teacher administers a standardized test such as the ABLE at 
fixed points in a student's development (often after two hundred 
hours, or when the student! goal is the General Educational Devel- 
opment test (CED) and high school equivalency diploma) these in- 
struments tend to substantially dictate ^hat is taught. 

There'is a major effort to prepare students for the CED exam- 
ination despite the current program termination at the eighth-grade 
level. "Pre CED" courses are common, CED materials are widely 
used, and mpst ABE officials cpnspire to avoid what they consider 
to be^n artificial and unreasonable eighth grade limitation. 

. There is little evidence that teachers test for student achievement 
of such goals of ABE as health, consumer, familyjife, and civic 
education. Although the official \fQe encourages instruction in these 
fields as inherent parts of ABE, in practice this is done only in- 
cidentally as the text happens to deal with- them. They are rarely 
taught independently as supplements or as extensions of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Some teachers try to encourage students 
to relate concepts from these areas in the text to their real lives, 
but this is an occasional rather than routine practice. Tests are 
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largely concerned with bread-and-butter objectives of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Those objectives most amenabl^e to exact 
measurement tend to displace all , others. 

So-called "coping.skills/' like how to apply for a job, take a test, 
deal with a public agency, use community resource?, and so on, are ; 
seldom taught except in surprisingly rare instances, and these mostly^ 
in ESL, whea participants are helped with their checking. accounts or 
income ia^ forms or instructed in the uses of money orders or a 
library card. Adult educators talk a great deal about the role' of 
coping skills in ABE^ but this interest has seldom been translated 
into classroom practice.* 

Generally, ESL classes are the ones that place greater emphasis 
on teaching for socialization. Stfjdents are predominatlyirom other 
^countries, and there is a tradition of Americaization that provides 
precedents. Consequently, ESL teachers commonly deal with Ameri- 
can customs, problems, and values through discussion of such 
topics as women's role, communism, face relatiorfs, birth control, 
pasteurization, and U.S. foreign policy. There is typically no pat- 
terned sequence for teaching this content. Teachers tend to Resort 
to such considerations to break the dulf routine of drill and memoti-' 
zation, selecting topics of special interest to students. 

ESL teachers more commpnly supplement the frequently non- 
existent commercially prepared material with references to television 
shows, museum exhibits, magazine articles, pictures, cookbooks, 
restaurant menus, reports pf participant trips, travel slides, and 
maps. Teachers tend to follow the elementary school emphasis on 
teaching: reading rather than spoken English. The rules of grammar 
stifl dominate ESL instruction. 

BEd teachers who supplement commercially produced materials 
often bring'in references to black culture and newspaper stories 
on such current issues as narcotics, crime, foreign policy, or other 
headline hews. Again, there is usually liitle planning or integration 
with other course content* 

Teachers are universally encouraged to prepare their own ma- 
terials in an effort to relate content to specific interests of their 
students, but they do so infrequently. Seldom is time allocated for 
such work within the ABE program. Most teachers do use other" 
available materials to supplement those they may order from a list 



•Responses received from directors on our .survey questionnaire contradict this 
assertion. However, findings from direct observation, tested in our regional swork- 
shbps, support It. 
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approved by the city department of education. Frequent an^ lengthy 
delays in receiving materials are endemic, the-pretttem being 
'especially Slcute in scattered, single-class sites. Often material used 
in the classroom is borrowed from elsewhere in the public school 
systetTi and is not written for adults. In several programs students 
have* to buy^^their texts or materials. Programmed material is hot 
popular, In part because it is misunderstood by. teachers, and is 
seldpm used in the classroom. 

Important though conterit of lessons planned by the .teacher may 
be, of at least equal relevance are "latent lessons" students learfi 
in ABE classes. These incidental and unplanned learnings are a 
special contribution to student acculturation. Included are latent 
lessons dealing with the American promise of education as the high 
road to mobility and success, the idea of .phased progression toward 
a goal, how to dope out benchmarks in an educational setting, in- 
'dustriousness, self-directedness in learning, tactics for getting 
people to do something, how to teach, and others. In classes foster- 
ing small learning groups, students may learn how to participate in 
group problem solving and discussion. Some may come to see the 
teacher as a success model. Successful students will learn to be 
learners and will acquire self-confidence in their own capabilities. 
It is curious that th6 relevance of learning and what is to be learned 
are seldom discussed in ABE classes but are left implicit and 
assumed. ' ' 

Personalizing Instruction ^ 

Regardless of the instructional tactics used, a teacher is generally 
more likely to elicit active involvement when he personalizes in- 
structron. He may demonstrate how pronunciation of students' 
words reflects their place of origiij, draw examples from their own 
experience, solicit information about customs in a student's home- 
land, encourage individual reactions to a story or idea in the ma- 
terials, and otherwise personalize abstract concepts. Highly task- 
oriented teachers who resist diversion or personalization and 
concentrate on getting through the course work seem less likely to 
succeed. Teachers are generally aware of the importance of showing 
their concern for students as individuals. 

Trying for student involvement is not always good enough. In 
one highly unusuai effort, a teacher attempted to conduct a role- 
playing, situation in which his class was to set up a mock govern- 
ment to overthrow him in his role as "dictator." Unfortunately, 
this commendably innovative conception resulted in confusion and 
considerable resistance because it was poorly planned and execu- 
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ted. Many students did not undersitand what was e^cpected of them 
or what was going on. 

Occasionally teachers conduct class field trips — , to a zoo; 
planetarium, or library. These efforts are hindered because students 
often, cannot afford the cost of transportation or admission fees. 
Sometimes a "resource^person" from the community will be* 
brought into the class to give a talk and answer questions about 
credit unions, drug abuse, election issues, or other topics of 
interest. This is seldorh in response to any inventory of student 
interest, and students are not only infrequently involved in planning 
or making arrangements for the event but are rarely encouraged to 
prepare questions in advance or assess the success of the visit. 
Some cities have organized student councils, and in one city the 
council prepares a newspaper. It should be notied that involving 
students in any kind of evaluation of methods, materials, teacher 
peil^ormance, scheduling, classroom facilities or anything else for 
that matter, is almost unheard of in ABE. Students vote with their 
feet. . • 

Tieachers make common use of available audiovisual aids^uch as 
filrns, film strips, slides, charts and tape recorders. However, aids 
are not always available to teachers when they are needed, the sup- 
ply problem being acute, Reading machines are scarce and often 
initially confusing, but younger students especially tend to like them 
after becoming acquainted with their operation. 'Students are en- 
couraged to bring materials to class, and a few do so. 

There Is probably need for a variety of teaching methods and 
techniques to fit the differing experiences and. learning styles of 
ABE students as well as different educational objectives. We are 
only beginning to realize the insftuctional implications of teaching 
men coming out of a Latin machismo culture^ or women teaching 
black ghetto-raised youth, or middle-class whites teaching Idwer- 
class nonwhites, or anyone teaching groups of adult students corn- 
ing from the Chinese culture. The prevailing effort to teach to a 
"middle range" has resulted in heaviest dropout rates among stu- 
dents at the highest or lowest level of achievement, including those 
who need help most desperately.. 

The Ideology of Minimum Failure 

Eliot Liebow in Tally's Corner^ tells the :Story of Richard, a black 
street-i^corner man, who has worked for others off and on for many 
monthis doing minor plastering, repairs, and painting. A real estate 
agent gives him an unusual chance to bid on the job himself, but 
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he fails to do so. To explain why/ Liebow recalls an earlier con- 
versation: ^ 

I graduated from high school (Baltimore) but I don't know anything. 
I'm dumb. Most of the time I don't even say I graduated, 'cause then 
somebody asks me a question and I can't answer it, and they think 
I was lying about graduating .... They graduated me but I didn't 
know anything. I had lousy grades but I guess they wanted to get 
rid of me. ' 
I was at Margaret's house the other night and h6r little sister asked me 
to help her with her homework. She showed me some fractions, and 
\ knew right away I couldn't do them. I was ashamed so ! told her 
I had to go to the bathroom. 
Liebow comments, "And so it must have been, surely, with the 
"^real estate agent's offer. Convinced that 'I'm dumb ... I don't know 
anything/ he /knew right away' he couldn't do it, ^despite the fact 
that he had been doing just this sort of work all along." 

This is the failure syndrome endemic to ghetto, barrio, and reser- 
vation — a continually reinforced conviction of failure and incompe- 
tence, bred by a grim history of frustrating school experiences' and 
subsequent inability to support oneself and one's ifamily, which 
becomes a self-fulfilling prophesy. Dealt nothing but losses, by 
society's stacked deck of chances for success, a man becomes terri- 
fied by the threat of being tested again artd still found wanting. 
Nothing fails like failure. 

With rare exceptions, street-corner men in black ghettos are not 
found in public school ABE classes, but many students whO:do 
choose to attend come with the same bag — in kind if not degree. 
Most ABE teachers are sensitive to this. They have to be or their 
students will not come back. 

There is a conviction by some adjjit educators working with the 
hardest to reach that thej/ success Will be a function of the degree 
to which they can abandon the confines of a tr,aditional teacher role 
in favor of one of a friend. In ghetto cujtur6 this means a willing- 
ness and ability to assume broadly defined and demanding obliga- 
tions of friendship^&nd helping; in that these are understood as 
reciprocal the student will more readily participate with the teacher 
in learning situations. Except in rate cases, ABE teachers do not, 
and often cannot, make such broad commitment to the students 
— to offer continuing personal involvement and immediate'and un-o 
sparing succor in every sort of crisis. There is good reason to be- 
lieve^'that this is what it takes tq work educationally with "hard 
core" youth and adults. However, the structure of ABE classes — the 
fractional commitment to the program possible for part-time 
teachers, and their primary obligation to the many more educa- 
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tionally deprived students able to operate in the program as it now 
functions precludes this. 

If ABE teachers rarely become personally involved with their stu- 
dents out of class in gtfch things as helping them deal with pubMc 
agencies^ finding jobs, or handling family problems, better teachers 
do make a concerted effort to show their friendly conc€M'n for their 
students as indivicluals and often establish felatfonships qf close- 
ness and trust. But th^ unusual situation was found to be one in 
which 

the students who were verbal . . . seeme^J to look to the teacher as 
a kind of "counselor" — someone who could supply information and 
advice oh almost any subject whether it related to the usual classroom 
content, their social lives, etc. 

Although teachers occasionally eat lunch or have coffee during 
breaks with students, socializing out of class is rare. They keep up 
with students' personal lives through checking on reasons for lack 
of attendance and make home contact^, most often by phone, note, 
or through other students, to encourage them to return to class. . 

The relaxed classrpom* climate, in which students may arriye or 
leave' as their personal requirements dictate and sleep when they 
have the will but not the energy to learn, contributes in important 
ways toward giving them encouragement to continue. 

Although the structure of the instructional process is traditional, 
the process itself has been modified to define failure as such out 
of existence in the classroom and minimize its increments in 
teacher-student interaction. The only failure becomes the failure to 
continue to come to class. And of course, th^e pressure to majntain 
attendance substantially fosters the ideology of minimum failure. 

There is no tyranny of expectation in ABE classrooms. "Going at 
your own rate" is honored in theory and, within the constraints of 
the classrootn, in practice. It'is obv?obsly important to examine the 
dynarhics of the teacher's function of encouraging but in this, as 
in the control function, feeling tone, nonverbal communication/ and 
the context of a relationship become more important than what is 
said. 

The tactics of failure reduction in ABE have been highly refined. 
A most familiar device is to help the student "work through" rriis- 
takes by redefining the task into simple components. Success in 
mastering steps mdividualjy thereby transforms initial failure into 
accomplishment. Another tactic that goes along with this approach 
is to set a goal with th§ student that he not make the same mistake 
twice. " 

Intensive effort is made to emphasize progress and achievements 
while minimizing the student's difficulties. Teachers prompt, permit/ 
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delays in response, reformulate assignments that initially appear too 
difficult, and remind students of their accomplishments or that the 
sucqjBSsful completion of a task is imminent with just a little more 
effort. If the student appears to be slowing down his pace, the 
teacher may suggest .that he" work less inten^sively or skip over 
troublesome probJems and return to them later. The teacher will 
compliment the^tudent on partially correct answers or may, in some 
cases, permit a student to advance along with the class, even though 
his performance was not satisfactory, while being given special^ 
individual assignments. , 

With chiding or an expression of friendly concern the teacher 
can relieve the initial anxieties of the*neW student who is often 
filled with doubts concerning his ability to learn. To encourage stu- 
dents to like him and continue to come ta class, to foster a light 
and easy classroom climate, to-hold students' attention, and to 
break up the monotony of a task or to relieve tension, the teacher 
may indulge in witty remarks, teasing, flirting, entertaining stories 
or other dramatic and ernotive techniques. Moreover, the form of 
instruction itself reflects the strategy of minimizing failure. On the 
individual level, ''turn taking by priority" directs the teacher's 
priority efforts at those who need the most help. On the class 
level, when each student must respond in turn, those who falter 
or make mistakes tend to be vvcii distributed throughout the class 
and are eased through the problem in a light and non-threatening 
manner. 

When the teacher either solicits a class response or calls upon 
someone to recite, a pattern develops with the more articulate 
volunteering and better students being singled out first by the 
teacher to perform. This protects the student who is less sure of 
himself from having to "be first." Teachers who follow the "search 
out" pattern of giving ihdividual instruction often become highly 
sensitive to nonverbal cues for identifying those in need of assist- 
ance and invariably give special attention to new students and more 
time on an individual level to those making slowest progress. The 
use of an aide in the classroom enhances opportunities for this 
individual attention, and teachers may use aides to correct student 
mistakes when they themselves find it uncomfortable or awkward 
to do so, . 

Students, under pressure to perform in the classroom, are re- 
lieved by teacher banter, a shift in the level of attending from in- 
dividual or srhall group to class level, class breaks, and by an ESL 
teacher's occasionally reverting to the native language of the 
students. 
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Some teachers are sensitive to th'e problem of adult students 
taking offense at being taught like children. They sometimes make 
a special effort to avoid this impression. 

Now he starts to sell the "ro<Js" ir)troduced two weeks ago, admitting 
that many students are 'absent because of the rods — feeling 
they are for 'children. (The rods are ^square pieces of wood of vary- . 
Ing lengths that can be used to teach various mathematical, skills.) 
Mr. C. is showirfg them how the rods can be used for learning 
fractions. He argues that the rods make it easier because they are 
tangible. He asks that students give more time to see how useful 
they are before deciding to reject them. They are encouraged to take 
' them home to study. ' 
Others resort to a tactic of '''infantilizing" students by adopting 
a parent's patronizing attitude toward a child. 

Mrs. B. says, "Michael, what does every sentence have to have?" 
Michael smiles and puts his hands up to his head and says, "Oh, 
. . . I know . .V' Mrs. B. says, "I know you do; don't disappoint me, 
Michael." 

One clearly delineated feature of ABE classrooms is a marked lack 
of student competition. There are prob3bly several reasons for this. 
ABE students do not participate in cohort groups. They go at their 
own pace with individual assignments and benchmarks of progress 
— awareness of where they are in the program, how long it will 
take, and often how they are doing — are imprecise. This is an 
important advantage in minimizing failure. Teachers sometimes* 
appear to be deliberately fostering the blurring of benchmarks for 
this reason. 

A point of highest threat potential is testing. ABE students, 
especially men, come to class with such diminished self-images that 
any small reversal can evoke echoes of a dozen other humiliations. 
Serious students who feel they are doing well, often women, and 
those moving progressTvely at intermediate or advanced levels 
toward the GED, welcome tests as reinforcing benchmarks of pro- 
gress inasmuch as they are unrelated to grading and results are not 
publicly revealed. For many, tests are threatening and tension 
producing but are accepted as part of the routine. The problem is 
most acute for those coming to class for the first time. The num- 
ber who leave the program or, never really get started in it because 
of being tested is unknown but believed by many ABE educators 
to be very high. Nevertheless, other means of evaluating achieve- 
ment have not been widely substituted. 

Often the initial diagnostic or class-level placement test is de- 
layed for days or weeks in deference to the aversion of new stu- 
dents to being tested. Teachers make an effort to assure them that 
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test results are not judgmental but are desirable for diagnostic and 
practice purposes; "to help identify what you don't know so we can 
find out what to teach." Students are given "pre-tests" to coach 
them for imfjortant tests it is felt they must take. Ciassroom testing 
includes quizzes covering recent assignments. More comprehensive 
reviews correlating performance with grade level and sometimes 
other tests are administered by the teacher. 

The characteristically relaxed rules of classroom conduct some- 
times help vitiate the threat as well as the value of testing. 

Most of the students seemed quite concerned about a test which 
, they were going to have, and there was much conversation among 
them, last minute looking at their workbooks, etc. Many of them, 
especially the Spanish-speaking students, were arranging their seats 
in groups so that, they would be able to cheat. One Spanish girl 
. asked a male friend, a Chinese student, if he would sit near her so 
that she could see his answers; he obligingly sat in front of her, 
and, throughout the test, he held his paper to the side so that she 
could see the answers over his shoulder. In the back of the room, a 
group of students (mostly Spanish) sat clustered together in a very 
conspicuous attempt to share information .... Mrs. C. made no com- 
ment which would indicate that she either knew or objected to 
what was going on — although on several occasions during the 
actual test, when a student was obviously talking to another person — 
she would frequently ask "innocently,*' "Do you have a question?" 

Blurring benchmarks of students' progress is a common practice 
by ABE teachers. One encounters students in beginning-level classes 
who think they are doing high school work. This may account for 
the frequent overdependence on the teacher. Why take a chance 
on a new teacher when you really don't know how you're doing, 
and you already have acceptance and constant reinforcement? 

Control Maintenance 

Teacher control of ABE students presents unique problems. The 
students are adults. They may not be treated as children with im- 
punity. They are diverse to .a degree beyond the wildest experience 
of an elementary or secondary school teacher. As most come with 
limited experience as learners in a formal setting, a limited atten- 
tion span for study, a high degree of self-doubt bred of past fail- 
ure, and a tendency to take easy offense, the problem is obvious. 
When this is compounded with voluntary enrollment and a first 
priority for the teacher to maintain attendance, the potentialities 
for difficulty assume formidable proportions. 

The control function is primarily one of maintaining student atten- 
tion and order, it is principally exercised by a combination of dis- 
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attending and banter wrth several alternative ctnd supplementary 
tactics. The relaxation of rules, conventions, and rituals of class- 
room behavior also has implications for cont-ol. Experienced 
teachers often fail to acknowledge those who arrive late or noisHy 
or leave early, move about, chat, sleep, and otherwise behave in 
ways that depart from traditional classroom conduct. Teachers dis- 
attend students who require a disproportionate amount of tim^ to 
achieve progress, such as those who might be considered mentally 
retarded or erhotionally disturbed. These people seldom create a 
real threat to order, and the cost of attention maintenance is too 
high in terms of the teacher's time. Teachers also disattend 
occasional mild efforts to bait them or play "games." 

Tight control tantamount to that found in high school is simply 
not feasible or necessary in ABE. Teachers who try for it almost in- 
variably come a-cropper. The more they concern themselves with 
trying to control the inattentive or mildly disruptive, the less atten- 
tion they can give to serious learners. This can generate serious 
problems, causing discouragement and frustration among students 
who are trying to learn. 

A control-oriented teacher will characteristically attempt to entrap 
students who are inattentive by singling them out to recite, or may 
be driven to "take on" the whole class in a fruitless showdpwn. 
Mr. S. then "challenged" the students to tell him what the assign- 
ment had been; he went around the class calling on individual stu- 
dents to tell him, but when they hesitated, he indicated Kis impatience 
by immediately calling on another student. He commented, "Do you 
mean that 1 have to spend an hour explaining what 1 explained 
yesterday?" 

But such deterioration of relationship and unpleasantness is rare. 
Most teachers stayl'loose with their classes by modifying their ex- 
pectations, working with those whom they feel will benefit, and, 
using control tactics discriminatingly. 

Banter control is used in a variety of ways. It is often. employed to 
keep the class working while the teacher instructs an individual 
("Everybody half through? Man, they're grooving tonight!"), to 
solicit a class response ("Everybody must be pretty good at spell- 
ing; I don't hear a question."), to tell an individual to get back to 
work ("Reading something inter^^stirfg? We need your help with this 
exercise"), to cushion a command ('"This place sounds like a pro- 
test demonstration. Let's have It quiet."), and to indicate an action 
as inappropriate (a student leaves the room: "Who got away? How 
dare she . . .?"). 

Teachers try to avoid a direct command to an individual by gen- 
eralizing to the class as a whole. They seldom press the point to 
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force a confrontation th^t may likely prove embarrassing to both stu- 
dent and teacher. / - 

Nearby a group of about four students were looking at a book and 
laughing rather loudly. Mrs. B. looked up from her work and stated 
in the direction of the group, "It's getting pretty noisy in here*."* 
None of the students seemed aware of her comment and continued 
to talk together, although no longer laughing. Mrs. B., after receiving 
no response from them, went back to working with a student and 
made no further comment. The group of students returned to their 
seats a short time later. 

Similarly, student hostility toward the teacher is dealt with 
gingerly. The teacher typically backs away from a potential con- 
frontation. Threats are uncommon. Teacheris may threaten a test or 
to separate students who wish to sit together but have so little 
leverage that other threats are apt to be transparently empty. Em- 
barrassment is another control tactic of dubibus value. Mild shock 
is occasionally used — - a teacher may use taboo words or make 
derogatory statements about motherhood or the flag to achieve this 
effect. The strategy of lavishing encouragement on every, student 
effort — high encouragement when they make a correct response, 
the "working through" type of encouraging support when they are 
not correct — is still another method of control. 

A "baft" tactic is sometimes resorted to in an attempt to con- 
trol attendance. This can involve having an aide give dancing les- 
sons, promising to show slides of students' native countries, or 
having a class party on a future class meeting. The promised bait 
is seldonr\ an attractive enough incentive^to the student to motivate 
him to respond if he is otherwise disinclined to do so. 

Control problems are more difficult in day school and begin- 
ning-level classes, and they are probably greater in BEd than in ESL. 
In co-sponsored classes where the class is composed of a pre- 
existing cohesive group, responsibility for cofitrol is often shared 
by group members who tend to police classroom- behavior them-* 
selves, leaving teacher control largely a matter of attention mainte- 
nance. Students who stay with the ABE program generally share 
middle-class attitudes, take their work seriously and present few 
behavioral problems. < 

In Part II we will attempt to understand more fully the reasons 
for the modes and variations in urban classroom interaction ^e- 
lineatecl in this chapter. 

Notes 

1. Appalachian Adult Basic Education Demonstration Center, Final Report 
(Morehead, Ky.: Morehead State University, 1970), p. 56. 

2. Eliot Liebow, 7*a//y's Corner (Boston: Little, Brown, 1967), p. 55. 
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The Students 



Put yoljrself in the shoes of the long-shot gambler who places 
his beis o^\APF. Ydu .are a forty-five-year-old black man; eking out 
a living at arV.unstable succession of menial and arduous jobs, poor, 
haunted by failure, numbed with self-doubt, withdut study skills, 
and unable to\ead. Furthermore, going back to school seems an 
endless uphill stViiggle. just learning the three R's m<Mns years of 
weary plugging, rtight after night, month after month. And then 
what? What will an "eighth-grade education get you? Into the ninth 
grade is about all. So you resign yourself to still more long months 
and maybe win a high School diploma. What is the big payoff when 
you have finally made it?Malk about long shots and unbounded faith 
in the American dream. For many, the odds in ABE are not long; 
they are heroic. 

A functional illiterate finds himself desperately hobbled in trying 
to cope with everyday life. He may have difficulty reading the news- 
paper or signs telling a bus's de^&tination or the time of day — if he 
reads at all; he has trouble understanding an application for employ- 



♦Thc payoff is certainly less for blacks than f6r whites. Slacks with a high school 
diploma earn 30 percent less than whites with comparable educational attainment. 
(Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Labor Statistics, The Social and Economic 
Status of Negroes in the United States, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing^ 
Office, 1971), p. 34. 
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ment or any of the myriad other forms and documents — income 
tax, bank loan, installment contract, Medicare^ welfare — that con- 
front hfm; he cannot help his children with their schoolwork; he 
cgnnot pass a simple test to qualify for a* promotion or a better job; 
he is often a gullible consurrrer, an easy mark for deceptive business 
practices, and a citizen ill equipped to participate in the public life 
of his community and nation. The cumulative effect of these dis- 
abilities seals the fate of the illiterate. Even if he can read at fifth- 
or sixth-grade level, he is found disproportionately^at the dirty end 
of every index of soctal well-being, 

One index is income. A national survey of ABE students revealed 
that about half had family incomes of less than $4,000 per yefar. 
About 14 percent were unemployed and seeking employments In 
urban areas the great majority of those who are employed hold un- 
skilled, semiskilled, or service jobs. In New York City, for example, 
more than two-thirds of employed ABE participants are unskilled, 
semiskilled, domestic, or service workers. Only one in seven is 
classified as skilled. 

Despite low income, periodic unemployment, and marginal j,obs, 
most Title III participants are not on the welfare rolls. The propor- 
tion on welfare would undout^tedly be higher were it not for spe- 
cial educational programs for, welfare recipients such as WIN (Work 
Incentive) that en-roll many thousands, particularly in urban areas. 
Nationally, about one In four ABE participants is on welfarp,^ but 
in most cities the proportion may be somewhat lower because of 
competition from WIN and, various job training programs. > 

ABE students include teen-age dropouts as well as elderly men 
and women well past retirement age, but there are fewer older 
adults than might be expected. In New York and San Jose roughly 
eight out of ten Title III registrants in recent years were between 
sixteen and thirty-nine years of age. Less than 2 percent were sixty 
or older. In other cities, like Boston and Detroit, the proportion of 
younger enrollees (under forty), is lower — approximately 65 per- 
cent. Differences in student age distribution among cities might ex- 
ist because non-English speaking Students, the majority in some 
cities, tend to be younger than those born in this country. A 1967 
survey of Detroit students found 45 percent of the "foreign born to 
be thirty years or younger compared with^ only 21 percent of native- 
born blacks. 3 The fact that San Jose's .program js almost entirely 
non-English speaking- (mostly Mexican-Americans), and that New 
York's is 70" percent non-Engiish speaking, suggests that the tower 
mean age of students in these cities is related to their ethnic back- 
grounds. National program Statistics show student . mean age con- 
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siderably lower in states with large urban populations." 

Not only are big-city students younger, but they are more likely 
to.be women. Nationally, women account for 57 perc*m of total 
enrollment> But in Boston, New York City, and Detroit approxi- 
mately 70 percent of those enrolled in recent years were women. 
U is significant, too, lhat black •women outnumber black men two 
to one in ABE, while the proportion of white women to white men 
is about equal.' Thus, it seems that the higher propbrtion of women 
in cities such as Detroit, Washington,. Boston, and New York is re- 
lated to the fact that many participants in these cities are black. S\n 
Jose, which has very few black participants, has an almost fequal 
faifio of .men to women»^■ °' 

Racfel and ethnic backgrounds of those enrolled vary enormously, 
but in general reflect the ethnic and racial composition of the inner- 
city poor. In certain cities, however, particularly those like New York 
with both large foreign-borri and native black communities, the non- 
English speaking are represented in disproportionately greater num- 
bers. On. the other hartd,. in Washington, D.C., where the poor and 
undereducated population is overwhelmingly black, it is this group 
that is being served almpst exdi/sively by ABE. In San Francisco, 
a city with a very heterogeneous ethnic composition, there are many 
Orientals in the program, a; welj^ as a ^ix of blacks, Mexican- 
^merigans, arid some whites. mighf^be expected, the number of 
native-born white /Americans in tKe six cities studied was small. 
. ' One might well predict wide variation jn age and ethnicity among 
ABE students. What may be surprising, however, is the variation in 
■years of schooling completed. Particularly arresting is the fact that 
a majority of students in urban areas have completed eight, ten, 
or even twelve years of forhial scliooling but remain functionally 
illiterate. A recent national survey found that half of the adults in 
ABE under forty-five years of age have had nine or more years of 
schooling.' ■ ^ 

To sum up, urban ABE stgdents are likely to be ybung to middU^ 
aged, poor, and employed as unskilled or semi-skilled laborers or 
service workers. If they speak English as their native language, they 
■ are, with few exceptiqn^, blacl<' — and more likely to be women 
and somewhat older. Many pf-thdsie who do not speak English are 
Puerto Rican,, Mexican-American, or immigrants from Central and 
South America, Europe, and Asia. In most Cit^s, ab^out two-thirds 
of the enrollees are women. Fifteen to 25 percent are on welfare. 
Although functionally illiterate, the majority have had nine or more 
years of' formal schooling, and a fgw are-high school graduates. 
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Why They Take the Gamble 

Undereducated adults enroll in ABE to qualify for better jobs, 
obtain a high school equivalency diploma, help their children with 
schoolwork, get a driver's license, learn to communicate in English, 
meet people, and for many other reasons. Motives are typically 
mixed and often poorly articulated.^ Nonetheless^ interviews and 
other data suggest a roygh typology that may be helpful in better 
understanding who the students are and why they come to ABE. 

Individual motivations and corresponding goals fall into two basic 
categories: those that relate directly to adult work life and those 
that relate to family and community life or individual growth. Set- 
ing out to pass a test for job promotion or to obtain the GED cer- 
tificate to qualify for a better job are obviously work related. Want- 
ing to help children with schoolwork or to read from the Bible fall 
into the second category. ^ 

Age and sex of students are related to motives for coming and 
individual ob^fectives. The great majority . of young men and wome^n, 
those in their teeps to mid-twenties, come to ABE for job-related 
reasons. They are either unable to find work, or, more commonly,, 
dissatisfied with their present jobs. With their working lives ahead 
of them, it is no* surprise that they are concernecj with improving 
their employment prospects. Most male students up to the age of 
forty-five or fifty continue to be mainly concerned with improving 
their work situations. But women in their mid-twenties to mid- 
forties are often primarily interested in being able to help their chil- 
dren with schoolwork,, to speak to them in English,, or to obtain 
more education to be more "fit" mothers. Older adults, men with 
their working lives behind them, and women with grown children 
come to ABE to "improve" themselves or to meet other people 
and socialize. 

In the six cities originally studied, a large number of students ap- 
pipared to be enrolled! for job-related reasons.* But this group varied 
irj proportion from City to city. Program philosophy, recruitment 
niethods,. and competing job training -programs are influential factors 
determining this emphasis. 

The Job Careerist 
J Many of those who want to upgrade their jobs see the high 
sthool equivalency diploma (GED) as an essential vehicle for doing 
so. The experience of being unable to get a dej^ent job without a 
diploma has led many to believe, with justification, that educational 
credentials are the. main factor in the competition for work. As a 

V 
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young Puerto Rican woman trained in IBM keypunching expfeined 
her participation in ABE: 
"When I looked for a job, they asked for a high school diploma. They *' 
wanted two years of experience and the diploma." • 
Students occasionally feel bitter toward employers who require 
exams or credentials that bear little relation to the demands of a 
job. A middle-aged black man who had failed tests for the post of- 
fice and city transit system stated angrily: 
"Everywhere you go you have to take a test for a job. And how you 
gonna take that test iif you don't know a job? It's just a front. It's just ' 
a front cause a man can do the job without a college education. ^ 
Schooling knocks me back every time/' 
Despite his feelings, he is attending school to obtain the education 
he* believes he doesn't really need. Having failed to ''beat the sys- 
tem/' he hasj decided to go along with it. One can only guess at 
the numbers of ghetto youth or "hard core" unemployed who re- 
fuse to enroll iin ABE or even job training prograrns becauseTthey are 
convinced that the cards are stacked against them.* 

As'indicatecl in Chapter 2, few of the hard-core unemployed are 
enrolled in ABE. indeed, only 14 percent of /\BE students yvere un- 
employed and looking for jobs in 1967.^ The figure for New^ York 
City for the past several years has averaged only ^slightly higher. 
National statistics on the characteristics of unemployed ABE students 
are unavailable, but data from the six cities studied in depth indi- 
cated that few participants were unemployed men. Furthermore, 
mature males, particularly American-born blacks,., are substantially 
underrepresented in ABE. 

Although generally employed, the undereducated adults in ABE 
labor in low-status, loW-paid, hard, and generally. undesirable jobs. 
They work as stockboys, domestics, nurses' aides, deliverymen, and 
janitors; a large number work in light industry, in factories that 
make shirts, bottlclops, and ball-point pens. Whatever they do and 
wherever they work, they are economically marginal. The jobs they 
would like to have involve a little more status, someAvhat better 
working conditions, more security, and a livable wage. Women who 
work in factories, would prefer to work m offices as clerks or sec- 
retaries; nurses' aides want to become licensed practical nurses; 



•Germane to this issue is th'^ folfowing question raised by an important study: "If 
students withdraw from high school when: work prospects are poor, will adults 
take literacy training seriously if jobs, are not the reward for the effort?", Robert 
Den tier iind Mary Ellen Warstiauer, Big City Dropouts, and ii literates (New York: 
Praeger, 1968), p. 67. 
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janitors and dishwashers aspire to civif service jobs with the post 
office, the transit system, or the parks department; and many, of 
course, want a promotion to a better job at their present place of 
work. . o ' 

The stated goals of many students reflect the emphasis on the 
high school diploma in the world of work. Typical is a forty-sevep 
year old man-vvho never attended school. A friend taught him to 
read when he Avas sixteen years old. He now wants t(Kearn a high 
school diploma in order to get a better job, and tetfs of the many 
jobs he has missed because he lacked a high school education. 
Others are* less definite about 'their educational objectives. They just 
want more education to get a better job.'TTyoung Puerto Rican 
woman explained: / ^ 

"1 came first to Manpower. 1 wanted a training job. They gave me a 

test that I failed. They told me I needed more education, a little bit of 
' everything — math, reading, vocabulary. I woulcjl like to have a nice 

job and I'm trying hard to get it." / 

Some are victims of technological unemployments A middle-aged 
black man was last employed as a superintendent in an apartment 
building, but he was evicted when the landlord installed an oil 
furnace. This happened to him three times i/n succession. "You can 
see why I want to get an education. I've b^en evicted three times. 
Every tirne they get an oil burner." His w^fe is ill, and he is des- 
perate for a job, "most anything, just so it's work." 

Kfeny beljeve that the high school diplo/na is beyond their reach. 
A woman who~speaks English poorly thir^ks that finishing high 
school would be too difficult for her. But she, too, wa;its a better 
job: "I want to learn English and math. I'd like to take another job 
better than the factory." 

A few have high-paying but strenuous jobs that become more dif- 
ficult with advancing years. A middle-aged Italian immigrant em- 
ployed as .a press machine Operator runs seven or eight presses, 
but he feels that he will not be able to run that many machines for 
very long. He wants a high school diploma and maybe two years 
cof college to qualify for a less arduous officie job. A West Indian 
man, forty-two, is in a similar position. He is ^ machinist, but the 
work is heavy and gets more difficult for him as time goes by. He 
is enrolled in ABE to improve his English and math skills so he can 
enter a training program in radio elecjtronics. 

A provocative finding illustrated by these examples is the prev- 
alence of a distinctive type of cke^r pattern — really non-pattern— 
among the urban poor. Sociologist^ commonly think of career in 
middle-class contexts, as a "succession of jobs, arranged in a hier- 
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archy of prestige, through which persons move in an ordered (more- 
or-less predictable) sequence."^" This is by no means true for the 
undereducated adults in ABE. Career is accurately perceived by them 
as a gently sloped movement to a "better jdb." Landry has pointed 
out that the career of the ABE student is almost always "disorderly" 
in the sense that it comprises a succession of jobs that are neither 
hierarchically ordered, nor in most cases, functionally related 
This is seen in the patchwork of discrete jobs (janitor, messenger 
boy, dishwasher) so typical inf-the work lives of AB€ students. 

Those who enroll in ABE m job-related reasons may be described 
as having S "job career." M^st people, in fact, are in job careers, 
it is primarily upper-middle-class business people or professionals, 
who engage in classic occupational careers of ordered upward mo- 
bility. The job career is based on sirrfple job upgrading; a littje more 
pay, somewhat more security, less onerous work, a bit more status. 
This is not to say that upgrading is unimportant. On the contrary, 
a little more money can make an enormous difference for those 
living at a subsistence level. A little more security and status, 
moreover, can profoundly affect the way a person feels about him- 
self—and the way others feel toward him. Although the job career- 
ist may never rise very far from the lower levels of the socioeco- 
nomic ladder, the modest gains he makes are important to him and 
can havaa significant impact on his life. 

When asked how much money they would like to make, how 
much education they want, or what sort of job they would like to 
have, nearly all the students interviewed revealed very low levels of 
educational and career aspiration. For many, particularly older 
adults, those burdened with family responsibilities, and those func- 
tioning at the lowest- levels of literacy, modest aspirations may 
simply. reflect the realities of life. But it is clear that many others 
are simply selling themselves short. . 

The Concerned Mother 

Adults who enroll in ABE for job-related reasons — the job ca- 
reerists — comprise the largest distinct category of urban ABE 
students. A second major type, a smaller but significant proportion 
iri most programs, is the "concerned mother." A large number of 
women (and women outnumber men three to x)ne) enroll in ABE 
to become better mothers. If they are Puerto Rican, Chicano, or 
foreign-born, they attend class to learn English. It is important to^ 
them to be able to speak to thejr children in English and to look* 
after their children's interests in an English-speaking world. Simi- 
larly, many black as well as foreign-born mothers come to ABE 
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classes to be able to help their children with schoolwork. Another 
motivation is to keep the respect of children who are moving ahead 
of them in forrnal schooling or to set an example for school-age 
children. Many whose primary reason for attending ABE classes is to 
be better parents are also interested in improving their job pros- 
pects. For example, a middle-aged black mother told the interviewer 
that she wanted a high school diploma so she could "talk" to her 
better-educated children (9 daugher was ip college, a son in the 
air force), and to qualify for a good job in case she wanted to re- 
turn to work. The concerned mother may find additional sources of 
motivation once she enrolls in ABE. A young black mother stated 
that, though her original reason for attending class was to be able 
to help her sixth-grade daughter with schoolwork, she soon discov- 
ered that she enjoyed learning: "Since I've started, now it's for both 
•of us." These, concerned mothers can be found in most ABE class- 
rooms. Together, they constitute a substantial and significant mi- 
nority in urban ABE programs. 

The Self Improver 

Another discernible type of student found in ABE is the "self- 
improver." Many older people fall in1;o this category, particularly 
housewives and men with their workingMives behind them. These 
individuals were often unable to complete more than a few years 
of formal schooling, and welcome the opportunity to "better" them- 
selves by enrolling in ABE. Many self-improvers were born and 
raised in the rural South and had to leave school as children to 
work in the fields. These include the aging victims of segregated 
schools: "We didn't have a very good education in Mississippi. The 
white kids would all go into the big city to school on buses. But 
there weren't any buses for us." 

A secondary motivation for many self-improvers is to learn to read 
better so thay can participate more actively in church services, par- 
ticularly reciting from the Scriptures: 

"I do a lot of work in my church and some things I'm fearful of 

doing. That's one reason (for returning to school). It's embarrassing . 

If you're called upon." 

Because they tend to be older and often socially isolated, the op- 
portunity to meet others like themselves and to socialize is impor- 
tant to many self-improvers. 

The Educational Careerist 

A type related both to the self-improver and to the job careerist 
is the "educational careerist." Like the self-improver, the educa- 
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tlonal careerist places a high value on education. And like the job 
careerist, he is interested in a good job— in the future. At present, 
however, his. primary concprn is tp obtain a high school diploma 
and perhaps to go on to college. Many educational careerists are 
intelligent and ambitious and have a strong future orientation. One 
young man in his mid-twenties, when asked if he would stay in 
school even if he found a good job, replied: ^ 

"I stil(^«VQUld, because I've always wanted it (the high school diploma). 

1 just don't feel right without it. 1 don't fee! secure without it. And I 

want to get to college If I possibly could." 

His feelings typify the perspective of the educational careerist. 
Also typical is careful and generally realistic planning for the future. 
One young man from. Costa Rica worked out a timetable for com- 
pleting high school and going on to college^ Another student ex- 
plained that he would be ready for the GED exam in two years' 
time, after which he hoped to enter a local community college. 
When asked about his plans after finishing high school, another 
replied: "I will go on — I would be foolish not to." Many educa- 
tional careerists are supported by parents or spouses and can afford 
to go on, but they are a small minority in ABE. The great majority 
who must get along as best they can with little income and heavy 
responsibilities do not even think of continuing their education 
beyond ABE or completion of the GED exam for a high school 
equivalency diploma. 

Troubled Youth • 
It is ironic that some of the most scarred young victims of the 
inner-city ghetto should sit in the same classes with mothers de- 
termined thfit their children will escape such fate. Nevertheless, in 
some cities a small minority of ABE students are in one way or 
another socially deviant — either mentally retarded, emotionally dis- 
turbed, or angry high school "pushouts." These troubled youth 
range in age from sixteen to about twenty. They are more likely 
to be found in daytime classes, since most have nothing to do dur- 
ing the day, being either unemployable or unable to find a job. 

For the emotionally disturbed or retarded adolescent who has 
been eased out of school or other institutions, ABE serves as a 
kind of day-care center or sheltered workshop. In one day school, 
retarded teenagers formed a small group that tended to stay to- 
gether in various classes. Although not necessarily disruptive, re- 
tarded students can demand a lot of the teacher's time and thereby 
slow down the rest of the class. Most have unrealistic aspirations 
that can only lead to frustration. Typical is a youth who reads at the 
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third-grade level, but is determined to finish high school: 
"I am going to stay in this program for as long as I can. I am going 
to stick with this. And keep my chin up as long as I can. I want to 
get a diploma. I need only fifteen more credits for a high school 
diploma." 

The high school pushouts present a different sort of problem. 
Unlike the retarded students, ^hey are often resentful and angry 
and present discipline problems for the teacher. They, too, often 
stick together in small groups. A single class in one day school con- 
tained four young men who had been expelled from high school. 
All stated that they were enrolled in ABE in order to get a high 
school diploma, and all agreed that they disliked ABE even more 
than the high schools that had expelled them. In some cities, spe- 
cial arrangements are made for high school dropouts. Classes are 
often co-sponsored with the Neighborhood Youth Corps or af simi- 
lar organization and held in storefronts or other non-school facilities- 
Sortie such arrangement may provide a more effective learning en- 
vironment for these young people. - • 

It should be emphasized that ABE students who might be classi- 
fied as troubled youth constitute a very small proportion of the total. 
Only in one city studied, v^hich has a large adult day school, did 
these troubled young people comprise an appreciable segment of 
the total ABE enrollment. ' ^ 

The Educated Alien 

In most American cities foreign-born students comprise a sub- 
stantial proportion— often a majority— of the total ABE enrollment. 
Although most come to ABE to learn to speak and perhaps read 
and write English, language facility is rarely sought for its own 
sake. Like native Americans, most foreign-born students vvant bet- 
ter jobs, to be better mothers, to go on to higher levels of formal 
education, or simply to "improve" themselves. 

There are, hoWeveh, distinct differences between the foreign- 
born who are U.S. citizens, or intend to become citizens, and aliens 
who come to the United States on tourist or student visas and plan 
to return home. The latter group constitutes a distinctive but small 
subpopulation in ABE. Most aliens on visas are considerably bet- 
ter educated than irnmigrant or native-born students. They enroll 
in ABE to learn English, either for their own interest or because they 
need remedial work before beginning college or graduate school in 
the United States. Many of those on tourist visas are at loose ends. 
Some attend classes in the hope of winning a student visa, which 
will permit them to stay longer in the United States. Others are 
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looking for Americans to marry so they can become citizens. Still 
others enroll in ABE in order to be able "to talk to people" or 
"get around better" while in the United States. Foreign-born stu- 
dents and tourists generally enroll in day classes, and are more often 
found in large cities on the East and West coasts. 

The typology of ABE students presented here is certainly not 
exhaustive. There are additlonai minor types, for example the 
"Romeos" who enroll for the purpose of picking up girls, and their 
female counterparts who want to meet men. But the suggested 
categories appear to encompass the great majority of students who 
see ABE as a means for achieving various individual. goals. 

Getting Started 

Before he decides to play, the prospective gambler must first 
hear ^bout the game, in the six cities studied intensively, mass 
media advertising appeared to be relatively ineffectual in getting 
the word around, df the students interviewed, only a small fraction 
indicated that they had learned about ABE through the radio or 
newspapers, for example, data from a survey of Detroit students 
indicate that only 12 percent of blacks and 8 percent of the foreign- 
born reported they had first learned of ABE through newspapers, 
radio, or television. . 

The most effective means of recruitment is word of mouth. Most 
of those interviewed had heard about ABE from family, friends, or 
co-workers. Often the friisnd or co-worker was a student himself. 
Interestingly enough, the Detroit survey indicated that two-thirds 
of the foreign-born, but only one-fourth of native blacks first heard 
of the program from a friend or family member. It appears that word 
gets around fast in the cohesive social network of immigrant ghettos. 

The public schools are another source of information about ABE. 
Children are sent home yvith flyers, and paYents hear about adult 
classes from teachers or at meetings or other affairs. Forty-one per- 
cent of blacks surveyed in Detroit, but only 17 percent of the for- 
eign-born reported that they learned of ABE through the public 
schools. The difference may be due in part to the fact that the 
foreign-born tend to be younger and consequently are less likely to 
have children in school. Perhaps, too, the foreign-born are less In- 
volved with the schools because of the language problem. 

Many community organizations serve as sources of referral or 
recruitment. Co-sponsors such as churches, unions, hospitals and 
businesses usually provide students as well as space in which to 
meet. Many are referred by welfare or employment agencies. Adults 
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who do not meet minimum educational standards for job training 
programs are sometimes referred to ABE. 

In brief, illiterate adults learn about ABE opportunities in many 
ways, but family, friends, and co-workers seem to be the most com- 
mon sources of information. Many hear about ABE through unions, 
churches, hospitals, prisons, and other co-sponsors. Referral by em- 
ployment, welfare, or job-training agencies is another major source 
of students, particularly those interested in occupational upgrading. 
Still others hear about ABE through the public schools and the mass 
media. A few just walk in off the streets. 

Some Initial Expectations 

Partly because players rarely receive accurate information about 
the game, they typically enter the action with a very unclear no- 
tion of what it wiH be like. When asked about their' expectations, 
ABE students gave vague answers ("I expected learning/ general 
book learning"); contrasted ABE with earlier school experience ("I 
expected it would- be like school at home. But it's different. I like 
it better than at home"); or simply acknowledged that they did not 
know "what to expect ("I never thought about it. I expected it would 
help mei a little further"). Not only are expectations diffuse, but 
even after some experience in the program students are not at all 
sure how it operates. Many have only the roughest idea of the "lev- 
el" on which they are functioning, are unaware of such resources 
as counseling services that are available to them, and have only dim 
perceptions of where they are going and what is involved in getting 
there. 

The majority of students tend not to be aware of, much less in- 
terested in, the official program goal of eighth grade "graduation." 
Although legislation passed by Congress irr 1974 makes provision for 
high school level instruction, ABE at present is supposed to be an 
elementary education program for adults. Despite its official desig- 
nation, however, to many students ABE means high school equival- 
ency. This is what they«are told by friends, what is sometimes im- 
plied in promotional literature ("Work toward a high school dip- 
loma!"), and this is what they want. And, in fact, in many cities prep- 
aration geared explicitly to the GED exan? is offered for those who 
are interested, and in a few cases ABE is given a euphemistic des- 
ignation, such as "'^^e-High School Program." 

It is ^ardly surpr. 'ng that few see ABE as a basic s.kills or grade 
school equivalency program. A majority of those enrolled have com- 
pleted nine or more years of schooling and some are high school 
graduates. The eighth-grade diploma has no meaning for these indi- 
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' viduals. In fact, the eighth-grade diploma means little to anyone, ex- 
cept perhaps as a benchmark on the way to the GEO certificate. 

' Today, as the job careerists in ABE are well aware, almost any de- ^ 
cent (or not so decent) job requires a high school diploma. 

"Embarfassment" is the word students most often used to des- 
<>qribe their feelings during the first weeks of class. Before he learns 
differently, the adult often feels that he is the only one in the class 
who is so "ignorant." He dreads the humiliation he believes will 
follow when his ignorance is revealed. But for those who remain 
in the program, anxiety and shame diminish rapidly with the aware- 

; ness that others are equally "ignorant," and that, in fact, it is pos- 
sible to learn: 

"I thought I would be confused. Thought I would be dumb, that I 
would quit, that others would be brighter. But then I saw what I 
needed and that others were not all bright. I feel very good coming 
to class. I feel good walking down the street. If anyone calls me a 
dumb dumb, I can say, 'Just give me time and I'll know the an- 
swers.' " ' 

Thos6 who stick it out for the first few sessions usually find that 
the ABE classroonrris^ far from threatening — indeed, that it is re- 
laxed, friendly, and informal — ^"and that most teachers are warm and 
supportive, as they have to be if they are to retain their adult stu- 
dents. 

Student Relationships 

Observation of ABE classrooms revealed relatively little interaction 
among students arid muted feelings of group identity, particularly 
in BEd, as opposed to ESL, classes. ABE classes tend to be aggre- 
gates of individuals rather than true groups. Absence of cohorts 
that move through the system together distinguishes ABE — and 
adult education generally — from most other forms of educational 
activity. 

A fundamental reason for the characteristic lack of group identity 
is the considerable heterogeneity of student backgrounds. In many 
classes, variation in age, sex, arid ethnicity, as well as ability and 
achievement level, is pronounced. Where students come from very 
similar backgrounds or constitute a preexisting group, as in many 
classes co-sponsored with community organizations or employers, 
th&te is v[\ore group cohesiveness. Other factors that militate against 
the development of group cohesiveness or a student subculture in- 
clude the heavy turnover of students, which means that class mem- 
bers are continuallyHeaving and being replaced by new and un- 
familiar faces, the irregular attendance of many students, and the 
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limited time available for social interaction since classes typically 
meet only two nights a week for two to thBee hours. The emphasis 
on individualized instruction, or at least working alone at one's own 
pace, may also contribute to the social fragmentation of BEd classes. 
There is considerably. more student interaction in ESL classes, where 
class discussions and pairing of students arje more common. 

When friendships develop among students, they t^nd to be with 
others^of similar background. Although it is common for students 
to get to know two or three of their classmates, the friendship rarely 
extends beyond the classroom. The commonality, of interest repre- 
sented by the ABE class is perhaps too tenuous a basis for continu- 
ing friendships. It may bo, too, that city dwellers in general, particu^-^ 
larly the poor, are suspicious of strangers a^nd chary of personal 
involvements. 

Although ABE students are labeled "poor" and "disadvantaged" 
and lumped together in one category by middle-class educators and 
other professionals, they themselves are aware of numerous'sdtial 
distinctions and gradatiops. Intra-racial and intra-ethnic tension fs 
common. There is, for example, a history of mutual antagonism 
between Jamaican- and American-born blacks, and Puerto Ricans 
from San Juan are often contemptuous of ^"hillbillies" from the inner 
island. ^And social status distinctions in American society are by no 
means confined to the middle or upper classes. In one ABE class 
held in a church, an illiterate, unemployed black man was ostracized 
by the majority of respectable black ladies who wished to disasso- 
ciate themselves from a person they considered"/'low class." Out- 
right hostility of this sort is rare, but the incident serves to illu- 
strate an important characteristic of most ABE students — their 
essentially middle-class outlook. This is not surprising, since those 
who attend are a self-selected group determined to "better" them- 
selves through education. 

The lack of common cultural or group norms is complemented 
by the absence of the usual classroom rules anfl ritual. About the 
only norm considered important by both teachers and students is 
regular attendance. It has already been noted that students often 
complain that irregular attenders hold the class back because the 
teacher must review missed material for the benefit of absentees. 
But exemplary attendance records are the exception, not the rule. 
Overtime work, sickness in the family, and just plain fatigue are 
some of the factors that contribute to erratic attendance. Many stu- 
dents come directly to class affer a long day of hard physical labor, 
often without time to eat or change clothes. As one individual put 
it, to come to class "you have to make a sacrifice." 
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The Locating Process 

A key to understanding the perspective of ABE students is the 
concept of "locating." Like all students, they want to know how well 
they are doing and how far they have progressed in relation to their 
goals. Locating is relatively simple in schools and colleges because 
the chronological organization of the curriculum (college takes four 
years) arid the grading system provide a student with unambiguous 
feedback on his progress or lack of It. The locating process in ABE 
is much more difficult because students dp not receive^grades 
and the time necessary to achieve one's objectives is not easily 
determined. 

Key factors in the locating process are the adult learner's goals, 
his time perspective, and the^ benchmarks he employs to judge his 
progress. Goals serve as the constants in the locating "equation." 
As. previously mentioned, most students* come for job- or family- 
related reasons. For most of these students, however, the high 
school equivalency drploma is the most salient "instrumental' goal. 
Othfer goals are more immediate: to master fractions, to pass a test 
for job promotion, to gain proficiency in conversational English. Not 
everyone comes to ABE with a tangible goal in mind. Some attend 
class mostly for social re^l^ons, and the retarded and emotionally 
disturbed come because they have no place else to go. For this 
small minority, the locating process is less important. 

The chronological dimension is basic to the locating process." 
ABE students usually have some vague notion of how long it will 
take them to reach their goals, but that notion is continually revised 
as they move through the program. Initially, most have unrealistic 
timetables. One man, who read at the second-grade level, estimated 
that it would take him three months to pass the eighth-grade mini- 
mum competency test. It is common for adults entering with fourth- 
or fifth-grade reading skills;to anticipate passing the GED exam with- 
in a year. After a few we^s in the program, perhaps after the first 
or second class meeting, the student is forced to revise his time- 
table radically. Many become discouraged ^at this point and drop 
out. Those who continue shift from a short- to a long-term time 
perspective: 

"When i first came here, I wanted to brush up for a month or so on 
my English. I wanted to get through here really quick. But now it looks 
like I'll be here for a ^Vhile, at least until the end of the year." 
Although there is a shift to a longer time perspective, the student 
- seldom has more than a rough idea of how long it will take to 
reach his goal. In ABE, the requisite time to achieve a particular 
goal depends on such factors as initial achievement level, effort. 
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abi]ity,,and many, other contingencies. Time, then, is never definitive 
for the adult learner who attempts to locate himself. He must rely 
on other more elusive benchmarks to measure hjs progress. Itiese 
may be classified into two categories: those which permit the parti- 
cipant to judge whether or not he is making progress and those 
which tell the participant how far he has progressed in relation to 
his goal. ] 

Most benchmarks fall in the first category. One js the "order of 
content" benchmark. The adult learner soon discovers that multi- 
plication foHows addition and that modifiers follo|w subjects and 
predicates. P,POgress is typically defined as foMowsj: "I'm on frac- 
tions; I havenft come to decimals yet." 

Indirect academic, benchmarks also provide! clues to stu- 
dents about their academic progress. The more advanced students 
are usually called on more often, and students are aware of tWs 
differentiating behaviqr. -Similarly, one individual may be asked to 
help another with a particular problem. Differentiation in the 
amount or difficulty of work assigned, either work in-class or home- 
work, is another form of indirect benchmark. 

Direct academic benchmarks, those which tell a sjtudent how far 
he has^^progressed toward his goal, are scarce in ABf, but, because 
they are objective and unambiguous, provide particularly valuable 
information. Such benchmarks include results of standardized 
achievement tests, promotion to a higher-level class^ and, in some 
situations, feedback from programmed instruction. Occasionally, a 
■teacher or counselor -^)vil^ discuss with an individual precisely where 
he stands. 

Finally, there are non-academic benchmarks — indicators of pro- 
gress found outside the classroom. A job promotion i$ one example. 
More frequently, these 'benchmarks are less dramatic: an elderly 
man is able to read the newspaper \yith greater comprehension; 
a typist does not use the dictionary as much as she used to; an 
immigrant holds a simple conversation in English for the first time. 
For some, increased literacy leads to a kind of revelation: 

She began "looking around more," in stores, outside of school — 

and reading signs, etc. She finally came to "find out what people 

are saying." 

The locating process in ABE is not easy, nor does it come 
naturally. Students learr to "dope out" their academic timetables 
through observation, trial and error, and asking questions. Bench- 
marks are often^ muted, sometimes unreliable, and seldom defini- 
tive enough to permit an accurate assessment of progress. 

The paucity of clear benchmarks that enable students to deter- 
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mihe how well they are doing and to assess progress produces 
feelings of confusion, discouragement, and frustration among those 
who have specific goals and are serious learners, particularly in 
intermediate and advanced classes. Order of content and indirect 
academic benchmarks provide information, /elative to others, but 

..seldom tell an individual mujch about where he stands on the road 
to be traveled. Direct academic benchmarks, such as promotion 
to a higher level, achievement test scores, or an ^sessment by a 
teacher or a counselor, do provi^le the locating information that 
participants want, but are rare in ABE. For example, promotion to 
a higher level may never occgr. Particularly in decentralized sites, 
there may be no higher-level class. Testing and counseling could 
also provide participants' with clear indicators of progress, but sel- 
dom do. Where counselors exist,* they arjs usually so overextended 
'that participants have little contact^ith them. The "thinness" of 
counseling services is exacerbated in decentralized, outreach-type 
programs. Although most programs purport to administer standard- 
ized tests, it is not uncornmon to find students who have never 
seen a test. Even when tested, they are Seldom told t^e results 
unless they ask. Although some, particularly at the lower levels, 
may be discouraged by test, results, for Jthe .majority of serious 
learners the lack of reliable feedback on performance is what is 

, really discouraging. 

Several problems or obstacles that students commonly encounter 
in ABE have been discussed: lack of accurate information about the 
program, a difficulty, that could be overcome by an orientation 

'session; repetition and discontinuity in instruction caused by erratic 
attendance; and lack pf clear benchmarks- ^'that permit assessment 
of progress and provide positive reinforcement. Students (and^ 
teachers too) have identified two additional problems that interfere 
with learning in ABE classrooms: the continuous enrollrrient of new 
students and the lack of ever;i rough grouping by achievement -Jevel. 

The universal practice of permitting whomever shows up to en- 
roll at any time can result in continuing setbacks to classroom 
learning. The heavy dropout rate in conjunction with pressure to 
keep enrollment figures high, and a sincere desire to serve those 
who are ready to be served, lie at the root of the problem. Un- 
fortunately those who enter in the middle of a term require a great 
deal of the teacher's time. Late enrollees are seldom carefully 
screened 4nd may be placed in an inappropriate cjass, furtl]er. com- 
pounding the problem. - , 

The enormous variation in achievement and ability levels in ABE 
classes is also viewed as a major problem by both teachers and 
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students. The difficulty teachers face in dealing with a one-room 
schoolhouse is underscored by students who complain that "the 
reason I'm not learping enough is that there are too many levels 
here." Efforts to establish reasonably homogeneous levels of 
achievement in ABE classes are hampered by inadequate diagnostic 
and placement procedures, limitations on the number of classes* in 
a particular facility, and the reluctance of many teachers and 
especially participants to paH ways when it is time for advancement. 

The View from a Distance 

In a very real sense, ABE programs' are "creaming" 'operations. 
The least literate and most alienated tend to be excluded. Exclusion 
of persons less socialized to middle-class-norms and school pirattice 
has advantages and disadvantages. The program is more likely to 
enjoy "success," teachers will have fewer problems, and adult 
education agencies wilLbe able to avoid large-scale change. But ABE 
cannot pretend to have developed an organizational structure or 
methods and materials relevant for any but a limited segment of 
.its target population. To reach hard-core illiterates and angry young 
dropouts, particularly in black ghettos, .will require radical^ program 
innovations, effective coordination of health, employment and other 
social services, and a financial commitment^ by government 6f a 
magnitude unknown in Title III. It is an open question whether this 
is a game which can be operated by the public schools. 

Notes 

1. National Advisory Committe^e on Adult Basic Education, First Annual 
Report (Washington, D.C. 1968), p. 46. Subsequent references to 
national survey are based on this report. A more recent SLjrvey of a 
national sample of ABE students aged 16-44 found median monthly<earn- 
ings for those who worked to be ^300. William Kent, "Data on Selected 
Students in Adult Basic Education Programs, 1971-72; A Preliminary 
Report from an Ongoing Longitudinal Study" (Falls Church, Va.: 
Systems Development Corporation, 1972). Mimeographed. 

2. Kent, "Data on Sel^c-ted Students," Chapt. 4, p. 7. This survey ex- 
cluded students over 44 years of age. - 1 

3. Detroit Public Schobis, Division of Adult Education, "Project R.E.A.D. 
Survey" (1967). Mimeographed. Subsequent references to Detroit survey 
data are based on thi^s document. 

4. National Center for Educational Statistics, Adult Basic Educsttion Pro- 
gram Statistics: Students and Staff Data, July 7, 1969-June 30 1970 (Wash- 
ington, D,d> U.S. Government Printing Office, 197X), pp. 24-25. 

5. Ibid., p. 18.' 
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7. Kent, "Data on Selected Students/' Chapt. 4, p. 3. Median number of 
grades completed was 10.2. Fourteen percent were high school grad- 
uates. ♦ - 

8. See a\so Kent, "Data on Selected Students," Chapt. 4, p. 15. In this 
survey of A'?E students under 45 years of age, 31 percent said 'a better 
job" was their main reason for coming. 

9. National Advisory Committee on Adult Basic Education, First Annual 
Report, p, 46. 

10. Howard S. Becker, "The Career of the Chicago Public Schoolteacher," 
American Journal of Sociology, 57 (March 1952): 470. 

11. L. Bartholomew Landry, "Rescuing the FunctionaT Illiterate: A Study 
of Organizational Development and Socialization in an Adult Education 

■ Agency" (Ph.D. dissertation/ Columbia University, 1971), pp. 225-226.' 
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Chapter 4 



Teachers and Counselors 



A trifle distraught after an exacting evening at the gaming/ board, 
Harry the Horse was once heard to muse, "Dealers arlet ^jpoilers. 
They screw up the odds. They intrude into the natural relaftionship 
between a player and Lady Luck. You^end up betting against them 
instead of taking your chances directly with Her. Like all middlemen, 
they jack up the priced. Sometime!* it's enough to make a /man want 
to switch to the ponies. 

Instructors in ABE cannot deny that they are out to scjfew up the 
odds in fhe learning game. But, s^s dealers go, they are something 
special — middlemen whose function is to deflate the price of stay- 
ing in the actfon. They not only tjy to fix the game so ^very player 
scores as »often as possible, but tney have to help thenjr break old 
losing habits and show them hovy to play to win. It's a tall order, 
one your run-of-the-mill dealer wojuld not begin to fill. Itltakes some 
doing. And, like any other gamej, the real artists are few and far 
. between. \ 

By recent count, there are 26,0130 instructors working \in Title III 
classes;" Nearly a fifth teach in piiblic school programs in cities of 
over 100,000 in population. These |3ig"City teachers are you^g (more 
than half under forty), three-fifths female, and, surprisingly, are 
often from minority backgrounds. An impressive 29 percent are 
-black — three/ times th 3 national proportion in the public ^hooli.' 

■ ■ . \ ■ \ 7.1 \ ■ 
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Six percent are Chicano, compared with one percent in the public 
schools natiphally.2 

Eighty percent a>e part-timers with ABE, and two out of three 
teach full time in the pubJic schools, a third in elementary grades, 
and a fourth in secondaiy. About 18 percent of the part-timers are 
housewives, most with trancing or experience as teachers. Half the 
full-time teaghers also came out of public school teaching, while 
the rest have varied backgrounds, mostly Jn and around education 
— counselors, supervisors, administrators, and^the like. 

The predominant pattern of work is two or three-hours a night 
twice a week. If you teach for ABE, there is an even chance you 
will be teaching solely native-born adults. A fifth of the teachers 
work only with foreign-born students in English as a second lan- 
guage, another fifth teach both groups. The remainder are employed 
in other roles, often as learning lab instructors. ABE teachers are 
green. Half have been in the program only a couple of years or 
less, most less. A scant third are old hands with more than four 
years' experience. 

The large numbers of relatively inexperienced teachers, coupled 
with the 'unique problems of teaching poor and undereducated 
adults, has stimulated a flurry of efforts at in-service training. Eight 
out of ten teachers have participated in local workshops, classroom 
observations, formal coursework, or state and regional institutes. 
Most have been involved in more than one form of in-service train- 
ing: twb-thirds in local workshops, a third in a classroom with ex- 
perienced teachers, a little less than a third in university courses in 
adult education, and a fourth in a regional summer institute. Almost 
all found each of the various forms of in-service training helpful. 
However, university courses and regional institutes received some- 
what higher ratings than local workshops. 

The Rake-off* ' ^ 

There seem to be plenty of eager aspirants for dealer slots in ABE. 
What is the payoff? Obviously, few enter a teaching career in ABE 
for reasons of prestige and security. ABE in the piiblic schools is 
still a marginal operation, and the fledgling profession of adult edu- 
cation does not enjoy the same recognition as the more established 
educational speciaWes. More to the point, however, is the fact that 
full-time career opportunities in ABE are at present very limited. As 
only one teacher in five is employed full-time, and only half of these 



*This section is based on interview data. 
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full-time tfeachers are salaried; almost all are paid an hourly wage, 
have little job security, and receive few if any employee benefits. 
ThuS; only one ABE teacher in ten can be said to be a career adult 
educator with status comparable to that of teachers employed in the 
elementary and secondary schools. - 

The great majority of teachers then, are part time, and most 
moonlight in ABE to supplement their primary source of income. This 
is often a source of embarrassment; but universally recognized. 
Teachers who n^ed to earn extra n:joney turn to what they can do 
best — teach. Moonlighting in ABE permits them to maintain their 
self-respect in a way that a night jpb as salesclerk, waiter, or gas 
station attendant could not. A convenient schedule of working six to 
nine hours ff^week at a salary that may range to $14.00 an hour is an 
attractive proposition. 

* Whi|e, for many, teaching in ABE is just a good part-time job, 
others have different or more complex motives. Certainly few who 
stay in the program fail to find rewards other than money alone. 
Mr. P. said that originally he had taken the position as a project 
teacher to Have something to do with his evenings. He explained that 
later he became interested in assisting adults to better themselves. 
He went on to relate some experiences with former students who 
had gone through his class into the high school classes and to prac- 
tical nurse training. 

One important reward is service. Not infrequently, teachers see 
ABE as a unique chance to use their professional training at the cut- 
ting edge of significant social change — "where the action is." 
They value the opportunity to help victims of .social injustice and 
educational deprivation and to provide personal leadership for the 
struggle of oppressed minority groups to help themselves. 
As one teacher put it: 

"We're giving them something which society cannot ~ quality educa- 
tion, psychological relationships. We do far more than what's ex- 
pected. We provide a means of educatiorr for people who would not 
have access otherwise/' 
These are the teachers who see their role 'in ABE as an opportu- 
nity ... 

"to teach them the basic education they need in everyday life. Just 
to give them a feeling that they've accomplished something, attained 
their goal — whatever It may be." 

Aside from the money and the chance to do useful and satis- 
fying work, teachers are attracted to ABE because of the lack of dis- 
ciplinary and motivational problems common to elementary and 
high schools and because certification requirements are often flexi- 
ble or nonexistent. These factors tend to be especially important in 
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attracting full-time teachers. Some quite frankly say that they are 
refugees from the chaos of public schoor classrooms. Women with 
grown children and others with college degrees, but lacking teacher 
certification, often find ABE a point of access into the teaching 
profession. 

The low-pressure institutional environmerit and the autonomy 
afforded by many ABE programs are also important to teachers, 
particularly thosfe who teach full time. Jhe^ are seldom under pres- 
sure to complete a particular unit within a given time period, the 
tyranny of testing is relatively relaxed, and student competition is 
minimal. There is seldom a required curriculum or pre-determined 
course of^'study. Methods and materials are usually not prescribed. 
The teacher decides yvhat and how to teach. 

Some find a special challenge in the ambiguity of this highly 
unstructured educational milieu. Confronted with a heterogenous 
class of adults, the teacher must somehow determine levels of per- 
formance and ability and develop effective teaching strategies. When 
he discovers that the class consists of adults with widely varying 
skill levels and a great variety of needs and expectations, the teacher 
realizes that he must draw heavily on his own ingenuity. 

"Besides the money, 1 enjoy It. It's rewarding, keeps my mind alert. 

I'm always thinking of new ideas and techniques. You feel a sense 

of acconfifplishment maybe more than in the day, a sense of power." 

The pay-off for most dealers is attractive. The money is good, 
at least for the part-time moonlighters, the work is seen as having 
high social value, the institutional milieu i? informal and relaxed, 
there are few disciplinary problems, and the task of working with 
undereducated adults is interesting and challenging. For those 
who want a full-time teaching job but do not possess the standard 
credentials, ABE is often an attractive option. 

From the Teacher's Viewpoint 

How do teachers view the students in ABE? What do they try to 
accomplish in the classroom and what problems do they encounter? 
What do teachers think about the way the program is run? How do 
they view their relationships with supervisors and administrators? 
In short, what does ABE look like through the teacher's eyes? 

The Studentsi ' 

In Chapter 3 it was asserted that, while ABE students are gen- 
erally poor, few programs reach the p6orest^ most illiterate, and 
most alienated of the undereducated population — those often 
stereotyped as the "hard core." The perceptions of teachers support 
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this assertion. Only one in four indicated that half or more of his 
students fitted the description "hard-core, ghetto poor." Not sur- 
prisingly, teachers of the native-born characterized more of their 
students as hard-core poor than did ESL teachers. Black BEd teachers 
described a somewhat higher proportion of their students as ghetto 
poor than did whites.* Other teacher characteristics such as age, 
sex, years of ABE experience, and professional background were 
not related to perceptions of students' socio-economic status. ' 

There is little doubt that there are more than superficial differ- 
ences between the non-English speaking who attend ESL classes 
and tfieliative-born blacks who comprise the great majority of other 
ABE students in lar^e cities. In many ways, ESL and BEd are two 
different games, each with its own set of participants, rules, and 
rewards. 

A natural question to ask teaches is what they think of their 
students' academic ability and motivation. There are striking differ- 
ences in the way teachers assess ESL^ and BEd students. For exam- 
ple, 58 percent of ESL teachers, but only 42 percent who teach the 
native-born, describe their classes as consisting of a minimum (0-24 
percent) of low-ability students. With regard to motivation, only 30 
percent of BEd teachers, compared to 47 percent of ESL teachers, 
characterize the great majority (75-100 percent) of their' students as 
highly motivated.** ' " 

In sum, a large majority of ESL teachers feel that most of their 
students are highly motivated and cannot be characterized as having 
low intellectual ability. A majority oif BEd teachers also feel that 
most of their students are highly motivated, but nearly three-fifths 
. characterize a quarter or more of their students as low in intellec- 
tual ability. The upshot, of course, is that teachers see native-born 
black adults as having somewhat less intellectual ability than foreign- 
born or other non-English speaking students. The differential cannot 
be attributed to the teacher's race, since black and white BEd 
teachers do not djffer in their assessments of student ability. As. 
noted in Chapter 3, native-born participants on the average are poorer, 
less well educated, and less middle class in outlook than the non- 



♦A statistically significant difference, ^e Table 4A, Appendix A. In the remainder of 
this chapter important, statistically significant findings are marked by an asterisk 
which refers the reader to a complete contingency table, including Chi Square 
Values, located in Appendix A. ' ' 

/ 

"for complete data on ability and motivation, see Tables 4B and 4C in Appendix A. 
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Engli$h speaking who enroll in ESL. It is germane to recall that BEd 
teachers more often described their students as "hard-core ghetto 
poor" than did teachers in ESL: Variations in perceived ability appear 
to be due, in part at least, to differences in educational preparation 
and life circumstances that distinguish native-bqrn participants frpm 
the non-English speaking. 

Many students come to ABE with unrealistic or inaccurate notions 
qf what the program is all about. Teachers were asked to indicate 
the proportion of their students who had "unrealistic expectations 
of time and effort required." Fewer than half reported only ai ismall 
proportion (0-24 percent) had unrealistic Expectations, and one 
teacher in four felt that half or more of his students we're unrealis- 
tic in regard to required time and effort. BEd teachers reported a 
slightly higher proportion of unrealistic students. 

Lack of participant self-confidence was thought to be widespread. 
Three out o| four in both ESL and BEd classes reported that a quarter'^ 
or more of their students could be characterized as lacking self- 
confidence. However, while 20 percent of white Bfd teachers 
desribed the great majority (75-100 percent) of their students as 
lacking self-confidence, only six percent of black teachers did so.* 

To gauge the affectivAe tone of the teacher-student relationship, 
which by observation appeared highly positive, teachers were asked 
.what proportion of their students they considered "warm and 
friendly." About 70 percent of all teachers characterized the ^great 
majority (7^-100 percent) of their students as warm and friendly. 
Again, differences emerged between teachers of native- itid foreign- 
born adults. Nearly a fifth more ESL than BEd teachers described 
most (75-100 percent) of their students as warm and friendly. Part 
of this difference, however, is due to divergent perceptions of 
warmth and friendliness between black and white BEd teachers. 
Fourteen percent more black than white BEd teachers d^cribed 
the large majority of their students as warm and friendly.** 

So, teachers see native-born, mostly black students and non- 
English speaking sklents as different in many respects. Native-born 
students are perceived as more representative of the hard-core 
poor, somewhat less capable and motivated, a little more likely to 
have unrealistic expectations about the program, and slightly less 
warm and friendly. A large percentage of all students were viewed 



*See Table 4D, Appendix A. 
**See Table 4E, Appendix A. 
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as having low self-confidence. Black teaches characterifed a some- 
what greater proportion of their students as ghetto poor, saw fewer 
as having low self-confidence, and perceived more them as being 
warm and friendly. ' j 

Teachers who taught "full time in elementary and secondary 
schools (a total of 537) were asked to compare this experience with 
teaching in ABE. Around three-fourths strongly disagreed that ABE 
participants were less intellectually curious, less capable of learning, 
or less hfighly motivated. Half strongly disagreed that ABE students 
are more homogeneous in ability and achievement. The vast major- 
ity agreed strongiy that the ABE classroom atmosphere is more re- 
laxed and informal, about three-fifths strongly agreed that teaching 
adults is more personally satisfying^ almost half expressed agreement 
that adult students need more encouragement than children or 
youth, and two-fifths indicated that they feel closer to their adult 
students. Clearly the myth that adults are less intellectually curious 
and less aljle to learn than young people is overwhelmingly refuted 
by those best able to judge from their ov/n direct experience. 

Again, discrepancies appeared between BEd and ESL teachers; 
nearly half the former but only a quarter of the latter strongly 
agreed that their adult_ students need more encouragement than 
children. Moreover, ESL teachers were slightly more likely to agree 
that adults: have more positive self images and to disagree that adults 
are less motivated. 

; C 

Instructional Goals 

ti. . . • . 

Information on the relative Importance of broad instructional 
goals waSjObtained by asking teachers to rank order the importance 
of five goals on the basis pf how significant they themselves be- 
lieved each goal to be. Teacher rankings of goals, by type of class 
are shown in Table 4-1. 

It may prove disconcerting to some, but the official objective of 
eighth-grade completion is seen by teachers as among the least 
important program goals, as is preparation for high school equiva- 
lency. Interestingly, however, one in five BEd instructors rated the 
latter goal first in importance, even^though at the time of the survey 
high school level instruction was officially proscribed by federal 
regulations. What' are the most important goals? It is clear from 
Table 4-1 that for a majority of ESL teachers increased competency 
in language skills is the paramount objective. But for BEd teachers, 
and for a significant minority in ESL, the rnost important objectives 
are increased self-confidence and ability to cope with adult responsi- 
bilities and problems. 
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Table 4-1 

Teacher Rankings of Importance 
of ABE Coals, by Type of Class 
(In Percent, N=1135) 



Goals 

Incceased self- 
confidence 

Completion (5f 8th 
grade equivalence 

Increased competency 
, in language skills 

Preparation for high • 
school equivalency 
exam 

Increased ability to 
cope with adult life 
roles and problems 



- Rank Order of Importance 

First Second Third ' Fourth Fifth 

t$l BEd ESL BEd E$L<^BEd ESL BEd ESL BEd 

24 35 46 36 25 17 4 9 2 3 

2 6 3 12 15 14 66 42 14 26 
56 8 23 17 19 43 2 20 0 12 

3 20 2 10 8 14 16 17 71 39 
23 36 26 27 34 14 9 11 8 12 



• Official pronouncements not withstanding, ABE at the classroom 
level will be strongly influenced by these perceptions of priorities* 
Where students or administrators disagree with teachers about 
broad purposes, problems may be anticipated; when programs are 
evaluated without recognizing teacher priorities, measures of pro- 
gram progress may focus on the wrong reality. 

Teachers may attribute great importance to such broad and com- 
mendable goals as enhanced self-confidence and the ability of their 
students to cope with adult problems, but, as reported in Chapter 
2, what gets taught as content in the classroom is pretty much the 
same old stuff, the traditional 3 R's. The emphasis that teachers 
report giving to various subjects is depicted in Table 4-2, 

Almost all teachers report placing gr^t emphasis on language 
skills. Over three-fourths in BEd place great emphasis on arithmetic; 
the same proportion in ESL give It little or none. In contrast, fewer 
than one teacher in three puts great emphasis on health and con- 
sumer'education, social studies, or ethnic heritage. Coping received 
somewhat more emphasis, particularly from ESL teachers* The over- 
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Table 4-2 

Degree of Emphasis Teachers Give to 
Various Subjects, by Type of Class 
(In Percent, N=1135) 



Degree of Emphasis 



Subject 


Little or None 


Some 


Great 


ESL 


BEd 


ESL 


BEff 


ESL 


BEd 


Arithmetic 


76 


13 - 


14 


11 


10 


76 


Reading, language skills 


3 


4 


3 


4 


94 


92 


Health education 


70 


52 


22 


26 


9^ 


21 


Consumer education 


45 


36 


26 


33 


29 • 


32 


Social studies, civics 


42 


31 


32 


38 


27 


31 


Ethnic or racial heritage 


57 


- 56 


24 


25 


19 


20 


Coping (how to apply for 














a job, obtain legal as- 










f 




sistance, deal with land- 
lords) 


29 


33 


^ 23 


28 


49 


38 



all picture is clear: ABE is heavily oriented toward the^ traditional 
3 R's and other subject areas are given more lip service than real 

attention. , . i 

Black BEd teachers, however, again depart from the general 
norm. They report significantly greater emphasis on health and con- 
sumer education, .racial heritage, and coping. Table 4-3 shows the 
proportions of black and white BEd teachers reporting "great em- 
phasis" on each of these content areas. 

Black BEd teachers are considerably more likely than whites to 
emphasize subject matter that ostensibly has high salience for poor 
and undereducated adults living in urban ghettos. One wonders why 
this is so. Perhaps the answer lies partly in the fact that many black 
teachers have themselves come from ghetto neighborhoods and 
have a keener understanding of the problems and needs of the 
inner-city poor. Most teachers know that the poor are often gulli- 
ble consumers, are not familiar with basic health practices, need 
t6 cultivate pride in their racial heritage, and often do not know 
how to cope with the everyday demands of urban life. Black teach- 
ers may do something about it in their classes because they are 
more sensitive to the importance of these problems irt^ly Iin^ of 
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Table 4-3 



r 



Percent of Black and White .BEd 
Teachers Reportjne Great Emphasis on 
Selected Subject Areas 
(N-478) 



Percentage |$ep$^rting 
Great Emphasis 



Subject 

Health education 
Consumer education 
Ethnic or racial heritage 
Coping 



Blacfc White 

36 iv 11 

45 1 /* 23 
-28 1 13 
58 1 , 24. 



their students and hrvore aware of the necessity to help students 
meet these needs in order to maintain their continuing involvement 



Barriers and Boosts to Learning * 

It Is important to know what is taught and why, but also^o 
^termine what gets in the way of effective teaching and learning, 
Fieldwork findings, reported in Chapter 2, suggested several imped- 
ing factors, including the problem of top many achievement levels 
and discontinuity caused by irregular attendance and the sporadic 
influX'Of new students. Teachers were surveyed to find the degree 
to which they felt each of several factors interfered with the in- 
structional process. Responses are given in Table 4-4. 

As Table 4-4 shows, the survey data support earlier fieldwork 
findings that irregular attendance, variation in skill and ability levels^, 
and continuous enrollment are the most^significant factors that inter- 
fere with teaching and learning in ABE. Despite much talk about the 
inadequacy, of instructional materials for adults, fewer than one- 
fifth of the teachers rated this factor as a major problem! Roughly 
tw^ce as many ESL than BEd teachers reported ^variation in skill or 
ability levels and continuous enrollment as greatly interfering with 
the teaching and learning process. The reason for this probably 
lies in the way in which ESL classes are normally conducted. While 
BEd instruction is often individualized to some extent, ESL classes 
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Table 4-4 

Teaker Ratings of Extent to Which Various Factors^ 
Interfere with Teaching and Learning, by Type^f€tass- 
(In Percent, N= 1135) 



Extent of Interference 



l^actor 



A 

.1 



Irregular attendance 
Class too large \ , 
Too much variation in ability 

and/or skill levels \ 

, Low academic abjIiW 
Lack of motivation \ 
Poor instructional materials 
-Student fatigue 
Continucms enrollme^^t of new 
students 



Little or None 


Some 


Great 


ESL BEd 


ESL 


BEd 


ESL BEd 


22 16 ' 


22 


28 


56 57 


61 73 


15 


15 


24 ; 11 




25 


27 


'so 27 


63 58 


23 


25 


13 16 


80 65 


10 


18 


9 18 


58 69 


21 


15 


20 17 


53 48 


22 


28 


24 ... 24 


29 55 


23 


20 


49 25 



are characterized by continuous class-level instruction. This start- 
?romSch, whole-class approach runs into difficulties when stu- 
dent are n;t functioning aT comparable skill levels or when new 
students enter the class a?ter the instructional sequence has begun. 
UkS, irregular attendance results in falling behind^ These factors 
loom less large when instruction is more individualized. 

Teachers were also askfed what one factor interferes most with 
Effective teaching, irregular attendance was the most serious prob- ^ 
Sn^ mo e thfn 40 percent of both ESL and BEd teachers. S^mfi- , 
«ntly it is not the students or the materials but the context of ihe , 
fearni^g situation - the mi,^ of students, absenteeism, turnover - 
that appears to constitute th^ greatest obstacle to success m teach- 

Vbsentedt'and student turnover are severe and endemic prob- 
lems n ABE as in adult education generally, in our national survey 
eTchers We e asked to estimate the proportion of students absent 
a' any given class meeting. Oni in five estimated absen eeism in the : 
10 to 24 percent range, and nearly a ^^f''^' '^P^'^t^l'^.Z ' 
percent of the students absent at any one class session. ESL and BEd 
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teachers gave almost identical responses. Givfen those figures/it is 
not hard to understand why irregular attendance is seen by so marly 
•teachers as the major impediment to classroom success. ' 
. The high dropout rate in ABE is another serious problem. Two- 
^fifths of the teachers estimated that 10 to 24 percent of their stu- 
dents drop out by the sixth week of class. Another 17 percent placed 
the dropout rate»in their classes diking the first five weeks in the 
25 to 49 percent range.^Since students continue to drop out aifter^ 
the initial weeks of class, these estimates of attrition are conserva- 
tive. One fact that can produce a "double take" reaction is that 54 
percent of black teachers report a dropout rate of less than 10 per- 
cent. Only 31 percent of white teacljers reported this measure of 
sujccess. * 

This startling finding spurred further analysis of the data for an 
explanation. The reader will recall that black BEd teachers reported 
greater emphasis on such'rion-traditional subject areas as consumer 
and health education, racial heritageSnd coping. It seemed -likely 
that emphasis on these subjects might explain more of the varia- 
tion in dropout rates than race alone. Consequently, an index of . 
non-traditional emphasis^ was constructed which resulted in the 
classification of all BEd teachers into three categories* ranging from 
low to high .on non-traditional emphasis^^s suspetted, black BEd 
teachers who scored high on 'the non-traditional index reported 
lower dropout rates than did black teachers who scored low on the 
index. Significantly, white teachers who scored hjgh on the non- 
traditional index, reported lower dropout rates than whites who 
scored low, but the dropout rate for higk^ring white teachers 
was greater than for high scoring black teachers.* 

It seems that teachers who emphasize^ content of direct relevance 
|o the lives of ghetto adults (consumer and health education, racial 
heritage, coping skills) are more likely than others to be successful 
in retaining their students. The data also suggest that race has a 
modest independent effect on retention. Black teachers retain their 
(mostly black) students better than whites, although whites who . 
emphasize non-traditional subjects are more successful than whites 
who do not. These results, of course, by no means indicate that 
white teachers cannot be effective with black students.** 



•Complete data are given In Tables 4-F and 4-C, Appendix A.. 

••For a fuller treatment of these ffridrngs, see Cordon G. Darkenwald, "Some Effects 
of the 'Obvious Variable'; Teacher's Race and Holding Power with Black Adult 
^ Students/' Sociology of Education, 48 (forthcoming, 1975). 
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One would also expect attendance raterto be related to emphasis 
on non-traditional subjects. This seem's to be the case. Fifty-six per- 
cent of black BEd teachers who scored high on the non-traditional 
index but only 18 percent who scored low reported less than K) 
percent of the students absent at any one class session. The com- 
parable figures for white teachers were 30 and 17 percent respec- 

tiv6ly • 
Further Investigation into the relationship between teacher race, 
non-traditional emphasis and retention would probably prove fruit- 
ful since these findings have implications for the ABE curriculum, 
in-service education, and staff selection. Official attendance rec- 
ords, for example, might provide firmer evidence for reaching con- 
clusions than teacher self-reports. It may be, too, that teachers , 
who score high on the non-traditional index possess certain charac- 
teristics that are more important in retaining students than the sub- 
ject matter they emphasize in the classroom. If this is so, these 
characteristics are somewhat elusive since no relationship was found 
between score on the non-traditional index and such teacher varia- 
bles as age, sex, ABE teaching experience, and professional back- 
ground. . 

Why do so many adult students drop out? According to teachers, 
the most important single factor is change in work schedule Fifty- 
eight percent ranked work schedule as the most important factor. 
Discouragement over lack of progress was rated first by 17 percent 
of the teachers (probably conservative, inasmuch as this can be 
interpreted as an admission of teacher failure), followed oy child 
care (15 percent), and moving away (10 percent). In short, the work 
and family responsibilities of adults affect not only regularity of 
attendance, but also sticking with the program onCe enrolled. 

This discussion of how the teacher sizes up the classroom situa- 
tion has touched on broad goals, subject matter emphasis, factors 
which interfere with learning, and the problems of absenteeism and 
attrition. But what is the payoff? How much are students learning? 
How well are they progressing toward their goals? Even tentative 
answers are hard to come by. An admittea y biased index, but an 
important one of interest here, is the teacher's subjective judgment 
of how well his or her students are progressing. A fifth of the 
teachers felt that fewer than half their students were making "satis- 
factory progress." About half report 50-74 percent progressing satis- 
factorily; less than a third pegged the success rate any higher. There 
was little difference between ESL and BEd teacher responses, and 
their assessments were independent of age, sex, race, or years of 
ABE experience. 
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Teacher expectations, perceptions, and definitions of satisfactory 
progress are obviously highly variable, but these findings are some- 
what surprising in the light of the prevailing ideology of minfmum 
„ ' failure. Maybe everyone is- made to feeL like a winder in ABE, but 
they are not perceived as such by the teachers. Nbr js there evi- 
dence of teachers' judging student progress againsti their own past 
performance, whereby most serious students would be considered 
as making satisfactory progress. Instead, teachers have a set of 
^ norms for judging individual progress which is probably based upon 
how other participants do in the classroom. 

The Setup ' 

So far, this chapter has dealt with the perceptions and attitudes 
' of teachers toward students and the instructional process. But stu- 
dents, teachers, and classrooms are only part of an institutional 
system involving general goals and social norms, bureaucratic regu- 
lations, and administrators. How do teachers view the system? 

Overall, attitudes toward administrative superiors and feelings 
about the program itself are strongly positive^ although younger 
teachers tend to be more critical than their older cqlleagues. Per- 
ceptions of the system do not seem to be related to other teacher 
characteristics, such as race and sex, although the views of teachers 
in the largest programs are somewhat more negative. ^ 

Well over two-thirds of the teachers surveyed strongly agreed that 
program administrators are aware of their most important classroom 
problenis, that they have a great deal of autonomy in the class- 
room, that morale was high in the program, and that the administra- 
tion does a good job ^of supplying the necessary support services 
.and materials. More than half the teachers strongly disagreed with 
statements to the effect that they get little help with classroom 
problems from administrators and -supervisors and that the ABE 
administration fails to provide adequate in-service training. 

An apparent problem area for many is feedback on performance 
and the related issue of how performance is evaluated. A third of 
the teachers strongly agreed with the statement that they get little 
feedback on how well they are doing their job. In addition, a signi- 
ficant minority, particularly in the youngest age group,- agreed with 
the proposition that their performance is evaluated mostly on the 
basis of attendance figures.. Lack of feedback on performance may 
be partially due to the organizational setup, since classes are often 
Ifc held in the evening in scattered locations and many teachers work 
Jn almost total isolation from administrators and supervisors. The 
use of attendance figures to judge teacher performance derives from 
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the bressures of the numbers game. For administrators, the over- 
ridinrconcernl to keep enrollments higH to justify budgets based 
r^ainVrhead counts' Thus the most salient index of teachmg 
Derformance is holding power. i - 

sSicantly, younger teachers (under thirty) are more likely to 
disalree that administrators are aware of their classroom problems 
and to agree that they get little fe^backV on their performance, 
n adSit on younger tead,ers give t^ administration lower ratings 
or sCpW^ng necLsary support services' an^ materials and for pro- 
v^Sing'^adeqlate in-service education. Perhaps most significant 
Sers under thirty are C(^nsiderably more likely to disagree (or 
at least not to agree) that teacher morale is high. 

Experience also p ays a part in teacher perspectives. For example, 
a I ttle f ss than half the feachers under thirty with one year's ex- 
pe ence agreed strongly that they got little feedback a^-^- 
trators- Less than a third with four or more years m the classroom 
agS. The same patted was observed for the thirty to ^.r^nine 
age group, but interestmgly, the perceptions o\ older teachers an 
feedback from admrfiistrators were unaffected by experience. Age is 
r^ediated by exp^^ence on other issues, too. Young teachers with 
o,Ve year's Lperfence, compared to those with four or more years 
are sUghtly Ies4 likely to agree that morale is high and slightly 
more likely to agree that in-service education is inadequate. On the 
positivL s de, thi least experienced^yourrger teachers are a bit more 
nkely to agr;e that administrators are aware of their problems and 
that the administration does a good job of supplying necessary gup- 
port services and materials. 
• Although experience is-^H, important intervening variable differ _ 

■ ences wifhin age groups due to experience are less pronounced 

■ than dWerencef bitween age gmups. Age tself is clearly an over- 

iding factor in accounting for variability '"It^^^h^^.P^;^^ "a ° 
the program.'- There appear td be a few young Turks m the ranks 
of^BF. feachters who are neither so sanguine nor satisfieo as their 

' olheteable that seems to have some influence on the way 
teachers view the system is progra'm size. Predictably, teachers in 
he larges program^ those that employ more than one-hundred 

. teacherl tend t'o agree that they get little help, with classroom prob- 
lems and that their performance is judged mostly on the basis of 

• att^hdance figures. On the other hand; teachers in the largest pro- 
grams see thfi.sejves as having somewhat S^*-; 
classroom.' In large programs, direct supervision ^tends to be mini- 

, mal anTteachers m'ust rel^ to an even greater extent on their own 
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:S^s:;Z^^'''''' P°'"V°^ ^^'^ ^^^s advantages as 
Satisfaction with administrators and with the way the program is 
run does not necessarily imply satisfaction with one's job. To get at 
the latter teachers were asked to rate their overall satisfaction with 
heir work in ABE. An impressive 86 percent said they found ABE 
teaching very satisfying," and fewer than 1 percent checked "not 
very satisying" or "not satisfying." ESL and BEd teachers reported 
equally high levels of job satisfaction, as did males and females and 
ritfd ,r If ""der thirty on the other hand, indi- 

cated considerably less satisfaction. Only 78 percent of the youngest 
teachers said they were very satisfied, compared with 90 bercent of 
the. teachers m the fifty or over category.* Once again, more ex- 
perience m the classroom tended to counteract the effect of age 
In the under-th.rty category, 75 percent with one year's experience 
were very satisfied, compared to 87 percent with four or mo'^e years 
in the classroom. First-year teachers in the older age categories-wefe 
also slightly less satisfied than veterans. One reason for differe^es 
!lfh novices and veterans is simply that satisfied 

^^^^^^-^ -^"^ 

Payoff for the Players * ' 

For the players ABE is not a penny ante proposition. They gam- - 
ble under pressure. For two or three hours a night, twice a week 
learning fractions or vowel sounds or sitting in front of a teaching 
TnTZV "? '"'"t^ '^f ' ^^^--d day's work. It is a serious business 
for dealers, too. They know how high the stakes are for partici- 
pants in the program. Teachers realize that the^ buck stops with" 
them, that ABE is truly the last gamble on education • . 

What is in the pot? Will ABE make a real difference ir> the lives 
of gndereducated adults with all their handicaps? The players think 
so or they would not be there. Dealers also thin'k it mak/s a differ- 
ence, but they, disagree as to how much. Teachers were posed the 
following ques^on: "in your judgment,. how much difference does 
ABE make to the life chances of the average "adult student?" Re- 
sponses by age and race are shown in Table 4-5.** 

Age and race once again, appear important in explaining differ- 
ences in teacher opinions. The youngest, who tend to be more 
. • ' • ■ 

•For a f^ll breakdown by age, see Table 4H, Appendi^.A. 

"Complete data by!' age and race/ethnicity are found in Tabl^ 41 and 4J In Appendix A. 
id 
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Table 4*5 



Teacher Opinions about Difference ABE 
Makes to Life Chances of Students, 
for All Teachers and by.Age and Race 
(In Percent) 
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Great difference 
Some difference 

* a 

J Little or no 
difference 

• . 

critical of the program, are also less sanguine about the ultimate 
impact of ABE on the lives of individual students. Black teachers are 
considerably more hopeful about the lasting benefits their students 
will derive from ABE. Young first-year teachers were slightly ess ■ 
inclined than .young teachers with more experience to believe that 
■ ABE would makei'a gr^at difference in the lives of their students. 
ABE teachers, like their students, are an aggregate of very dif- 
ferent people With varying experiences and perspectives. There are 
commonalities, to be sure, but one is equally impressed by the 
range oi differences among them. This chapter has tried to get at 
the roots of differences among teachers in belief, opinion, and per- 
ception. Some :of the important factors underlying these differ- 
ences among teachers have been identified. The type of dass taught 
and the teache/s race and age tell you something about differences 
in the way they view theip atudentS and the ABE system, but much 
• remains unaccounted for. Further scrutiny of the teachers ^ems 
necessary if the odds in favor of the students are to be significantly 
improved. 

Counseling Practice 

There is a lack of consensus as to the most effective role for 
counselors in ABE. Some do little else but testing. Others are 
prodded by supervisors who believe "coping with the system is the 
name of the game,?' and that counselors should concentrate on 
helping students deal with the power structure. ' 
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Counseling efforts range from a system wrth a specialized staff 
of thirteen part-time counselors coordinated by a supervisor of guid- 
ance, to those in which counseling is left solely to teachers. 
Even with a separate counseling staff, the amount of counselor time 
available to students is limited, and the teacher is ^een as central 
to the counseling function. 

In one city with a large staff, counselors are each paid to work 
ten- hours a week, although actual time in the program exceeds that 
limit by many hours. They are required to be certified with thirty 
graduate credits in guidance, but it is possible to meet this require-"^ 
ment after employpient. , Most come from the city school system 
with a counseling background, though a number hold full-time jobs 
with other agencies or training programs. One is assigned to a 
learning laboratory, the others deployed to decentralized school 
locations from which they, cover a number of separate class sites. 
•The counseling staff meets monthly. The guidance supervisor who 
acts as a coordinator, resource and' liaison person, conducts in- 
dividual and group conferences with the counselors, supervises 
in-service training, and makes cont^rcts with agencies that^can offer 
job placement or training opportunities to the ABE students. 

In another city, part-time counselors, supervised by the central 
public school director of guidance and assigned to the day school 
system, make some time available to the ABE program. Although 
certified by the state, they are not required to have specific training 
in working with ABE students. Informed observers feel they rein- 
force a traditional academic emphasis of the ABE program at the 
expense of developing coping skills in students. 

In one of the six cities studied, use of guidance counselors was 
found unsatisfactory because the counselors were unable to estab- 
lish needed rapport with students. Although counselors are used 
during registration periods, all other counseling is left to the class- 
room teacher. 

Decentralization of class sites requires the counselor basfed in one 
school to get around to a number of other class centers. Success 
of this arrangement' is largely a function of counselor time available 
and rnaintaining effective communication between counselor, 
administrators and teachers in the various locations, involved. The 
counselor's task is complicated by the variety of sites for which 
he is responsible. One. covers four schrools, each of which has a 
numbef of classes, a storefront classroom, and classes in a Catholic 
"Recreational center, a housing authority community center, and a 
poverty program building. This system leads to uneven coverage, 
with students in some locations having repeated contacts with the 
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counselor, while those in other sites are totally unaware that the 
program offers such services. One teacher interviewed in a program - 
where counselors are not permitted to test students has avoided 
Testing his class because he thought that this was the ^counselor s 
function; he had not been in contact with h.m at any t. me during 
the year. At an evening adult school in another city, a teacher re- 
ported that the counselor came to the school on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays but students who attended class on other evenings might 
never see him. An ABE director commented: 

"People tend to want to see counselors when they want to see them, 
and if you have classes in three sites so that Monday he is one 
dace Tuesday he is somewhere else and Wednesday somewhere , 
else he is in one site only a third of ti^e time 777 . There .s nothing 
Mke 'tiling someone on Tuesday, 'The counselor was here last night;, 
wait until next Monday.' " 

Counselors commonly attempt to visit each otJAeij-^^assigned 
locations at least every two weeks;.. time spent at a given site may 
depend on the number of classes there and the number of students 
who have indicated an interest in meeting with him. In some pro- 
grams they try to meet with elch student within a few weeks afte 
he has begun attending classes to hel|i him with any problems that 
hie arisen and to ascertain whether he ^a^been properly P^^^^^^^^^ 
in class. Contacts with students are generally initiated by the teach- 
er, either because the student wants to speak with'a counselor or 
because the teacher needs help in dealing with a Par -cu ar stu- 
dents problem. After this initial contact, it is common for s.udent 
and counselor to contact one another directly. ' 

Counselors may screen students and placp them m classes, test, 
do job olacement, refer students to social service and health agen- 
cies, and counsel on a variety of educational, vocational and per- 
sond problems. Where there is a large counseling staff, they may 
also arrange for speakers from such agencies I, the League of 
Women voters, a bureau of consumer frauds, or>e cty housing 
authority. Regularly scheduled group counseling ses^ons open to aM 
students havi been emphasized in one demonstration project^ with 
good results reported. However, circumstances. were radical y 
different from thoSe in the regular ABE program so that general- 

■'^^f^I^Sris on site at the time of a new student's arrival 
it is generally his responsibility to screen and possibly test the 
en ering stud'ent in order to place him in the class closest to his 
acliievement level. If the counselor is not available, placement is 
nVrrnally the responsibility of a supervisor or senior teacher. In 
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most instances a simple.word test or reading test is devised/Use of 
standardized achievement tests is the exception. There is general 
recognition that complicated testing frightens the new student; 
those responsible for placement are thought sufficiently experienced 
to gauge the new student's level. One exception was a demonstra- 
tion project that stressed the preparation of ABE students for coping 
with the larger society. Here a more rigorous" initial testing proce- 
dure was used as a first step in making the ABE student ''test- 
vvise. Teachers everywhere complain about the heterogeneity of 
students within classes resulting from the common pattern of in- 
formal placement procedures. 

Counselors sometimes ask students to estimate the grade in 
which they belong, and test only those who are uncertain. Teachers 
feel that students are poor judges of their own achievement level 
and often end up in the wrong classes. Students are sometimes 
placed in classes with the lowest enrollments, regardless of reading 
level. ° 

it is not uncommon where counselor^ are few or strong emphasis 
IS placed on students completing an elementary school equivalency 
examination for counselors to do little except administer tests, a 
function which couid be largely done by aides. Elsewhere coun- 
selors are not permitted to test at all - this is reserved for teachers 
rrsults''^'^""''' expected to help teachers interpret test 

Helping students locate their place in the program both construe- 
tively and realistically is a major challenge to the counseling func- 
tion Some teachers argue that students should be told where they 
stand _ that this is the only way to treat them as adults: "I hide 
nothing and keep nothing from them. I stress at the beginning that 
they should know what they are doing here and why " Others- 
never tell students the grade level at which ti.ey are reading because 
this knowledge might be too discouraging for the student perform- 
ing at a low level.. The student is tol^, however, how many grade 
levels he has advanced over a given period of time. 

Students are likely to consult counselors about educational or 
vocationar problems, but rarely ask assistance with more personal 
difficulties. It IS often the case that coui^selors ace white and the 
ABE students black or members of other minority groups. This 
difference may limit communication between student and counselor 
More often it is the teacher who develops a familiarity with the out- 
ot-school life of the student. " 

Prc)blems relating to health, jobs, housing and difficulties in deal- 
ing with .government bureaucracies probably affect student dropout 
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rates more than inadequacies in the ABE program itself. Assistance 
is clearly needed to deal with at \eait those distracting social prob- 
lems amenable to change. Some argue that the counselor shou d 
be involved as little as possible with academic concerns, but stiould 
help students solve other problems which inhibit efficient partici- 
pation in the ABE class. Where counselor availability is hmited, 
however, and teachers are better able to understand the students'^ 
out-of-school problems, there are obvious implications for greater 
teacher involvement in the counseling process. 

Teachers do not have the time to familiarize themselves with the 
various social service and health resources in their students' com- 
munities. Perhaps the counselor's role could become one of re- 
source trainer and backstopper for the classroom teacher, makingjt 
possible for the teacher to assume more effectively the counselmg 
function. 

Intensive counselor involvement in job placement is unusual. 
In some instances, however, counselors do contact potential em- 
ployers. Rather than placing student's directly in jobs, counselors 
tend to channel students to state employment services or to job 
ti-aining programs. Many ABE students are motivated to attend class 
to change their job status. This suggests the need to develop voca- 
tional counseling and job placement competencies in the ABE pro- 
gram, either through direct contacts with employers or through 
cultivated linkages with state or city job placement or' training pro- 
grams The heavy reliance of ABE programs on word-of-mouth for 
recruitment of.. new students also argues for improving job place- 
ment programs. Word-of-mouth operates with special effectiveness 
when the prospective student learns of a basic education student 
who has gotten a new job as a result of his ABE experience. There 
is goo'd likelihood that the addition of counselors for vocational 
advisement and placement would reduce ABE's dropout rate. 

Teachers may be best equipped to deal with personal difficul- 
ties that plague ABE students, but job placement is probaljly best 
handled by the trained counselor who can develop useful employ- 
ment and training contacts. The counselor, however, who is typically 
employed in ABE 'on a part-time basis is somewhat handicapped. 
' He is already heavily loaded with diffuse responsibilities, and most 
job contacts must be made during the hours when counselors are 
occupied with day jobs. A restructuring of the counseling program 
to focus the counselor's limited tinjP on those areas where he can 
be most productive is arj option. The provision of a full-time voca- 
tional counselor would bfe-ideal. 

3.1 
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There is widespread dtsagreement among ABE practitioners as to 
the proper role of guidance personnel. Several problems emerge 
foi^ further consideration — effective distribution of counselor time 
among decentrali^d classes, role of the counselor in the testing 
process, definition of benchmarks to help the student locate his 
place in the program, division of counseling responsibilities between 
counselors and teachers, and systems for assisting students who 
enroll in ABE in the hope of changing their job status. 

As programs evolve, attention of planners will increasingly focus 
on what is happening to those who move out of ABE into the job 
market, into other training programs, and jnto the community. If 
the ABE game is to improve, it is essential that its impact be more 
closely assessed in terms of significant life gains. ABE can do a great 
deal more than merely provide instruction. It can help players parlay 
their winnings into a real payoff in their lives beyond the classroom. 

Notes • 

1. National Advisory Council on Adult Education, Annual Report (Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1974), p. 28. 

2. James S. Coleman,^ et al.. Equality of Educational Opportunity (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1966), pp. 126-127. Figures . 
reported are for all public school teachers, whereas our survey was con- 
fined to urban centers. 

3. For a more detailed discussion of the p^blems of ESL, see Gordon G. 
Darkenwald, "Literacy Education for Nonttnglish Speaking Adults in the 
United States," £/Yeracy D/scuss/on, 2 (1971). 

4. The in^ex of non-traditional emphasis was based on four subjects: 
health education, consumer education, ethnic or racial heritage, and cop- 
ing skills (how to, apply for a job, obtain legal assistance, deal with 
landlords). Teachep* were asked to rate on a five-point scale the amount 
of emphasis the^^placed on each subject (see Teacher Survey, item .,12, 
Appendix). Forjfie four subjects in the index, the lowest possible score 
was 4; the his^est, 20. Teachers in the low group scored 4-9, in the 
medium grouff 10-13, and in the high group 14-20. * 
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Paraprofessionals 

Another house player'^found in many ABE games is the teacher's 
aide Usually referred to as a paraprofessional, she may be paid or 
serve on a vbruntary basis. But what she does has little direct rela- 
tionship to whether she gets paid or not. The paraprofessionals 
differentiate into five familiar types: (1) careerists (teachers waiting, 
to set into jobs or others looking for a stepping-stone to some form 
of higher education); (2) community representatives ("indigenous 
to the local neighborhood and interested in part-time work near 
home); (3) transients (college interns, VISTA volunteers, and others 
working for a limited time period); (4) drifters (those Qncertam of 
career objectives aod buying time); and (3) retireds (former teachers 
and others who want to keep activiely inyolved aftej .retirement). 
Nationally, the'ratio of aides to teachers is one to five.* - 

The job of the aide may include instruction, recruiting, attendance 
follow-up, administration, clerical work, housekeeping, and child 
care To understand how and why aides are used in the classroom, 
it helps to determine the stage of development of the ABE program 
and to take a good look at three interrelated processes: recruitfpent/ 
selection, "fit" with the teagher, and retention or^separation frorp 



•National Advisory Council on Adult Education, Annual Report (Washington, 
D.C.: 1974), p. 8. . ' 33 
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the program. How these processes work and the way the aide is 
used will be substantially determined by teacher style, class charac- 
teristics, degree of job formalization, training, funding, student 
demands, and the needs of aides. This chapter looks at how these 
factors influence the aide's role. 

Recruitment/selection, and "fit" - establishment of a working 
relationship between aide and teacher)- are reciprocal processes 
The way aides are selected and the qualities for which they are 
screened have much to do with resulting "fit" in the classroom 
Conversely, selection tends to ^e influenced by results of the fit- 
ting process. The degree to which recruitment and selection' are 
modified to accommodate the fitting experience varies. In newer 
ABE programs early efforts at recruitment are often independent of 
this experience. As the program develops, recruitment tends-to 
become formalized in terms of what has been learned about clajs- 
room fit. For newer programs recruitment/selection often deter- 
mines how paraprofessionals will fit; into a program. Older programs 
tend to have better teacher-aide fits in the classroom. But stage of 
program development is only one condition influencing the relation- 
ship of fitting to recruitment. 

Teacher Style 

A critical determinant in The use of aides and teacher-aide fit is 
the way the teacher organizes instruction, and his collateral func- 
tions of failure management and control of the class, areas in which • 
the aide may provide work relief. The most important question is 
when, how, and to what degree classroom time is allocated to 
instructing the class as a whole, several smaller learning groups, 
or individuals. In the traditional and modal pattern of teaching the' 
class as a whole, aides are seen as having limited utility. Rather 
than being used for instruction, they grade papers, maintain 
attendance records,^follow up on absentees, and perform'minor' 
administrative, c\erM or housekeeping functions. When a teacher 
attends to the class}as a whole but periodically gives individual 
attention to students, aides may be assigned an instructional role. 
Both teacher and aide commonly move among students to give 
special attention or tutoring to those who need it. Jn multi-class ' 
sites, where classes are differentiated into beginning, irttermediate, 
and advanced levels so that participants may work at simifar learn- 
ing tasks, aides may be used less for"teaching, ' * ' ^ 
When the teacher places emphasis, on individual tutoring or learn- 
ing groups, such as dividPng a class intO' groups according to 
achievement level, subject matter interest, or for ^kill practice, aides 
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are more likely to play an instructional role. Individualized and small 
group instruction is mcfre/^ommon iii BEd classes than ip ESL. 
In general, the more heterogeneous the class, the more difficult 
it is to provide Individualized instruction and the greater th^ pres- 
sure for^ help. When a- class is grouped by achievement or ability, 
the most common pattern is for the teacher to take the middlej- 
range group and assign special groups, either slower or mpre adj- 
vanced, to his aide. Individual or small group styles of .instruction 
overburden th^ teacher, and he needs an aide to share the over- 
load. This factbr, relief, possibilities for v^hich are defined by teaching 
style, and that of compatibility are two critical dimensions of the 
fitting process. 

Another variable in teacher style that determines how paraprofes- 
siqnals are used is pacing. Inasmuch as the aide is primarily used 
wHen the teacher shifts from working with the class to small groups 
or individuals, the timing irwolved in moving from one to another 
is important. A teacher may organise instruction s(»as to. move from 
class to sub-groups or individuals in one class period. Or he may 
alternate among these modes of instruction from period to period, 
teaching the whole class most of one period and spending most of 
the next with learning groups or individuals. Pacing accounts for 
aides sometimes sitting affound marking time. They often have no 
way of knowing in advance when the teacher will shift to learning 
groups orjndividual instruction. How a teacher paces his teaching 
will determine to what degree he can^be relieved by an aide shar- 
ing work, assuming an overload, or undertaking less valued work of ^ 
a clerical or housekeeping nature. 

Teacher style varies a great deal, and this goes a long way to 
account for how aides are used. It is a potent f^ctqr in teacher- 
aide fit aifid tells us something of the kind of recruitment and selec- 
tion that will eventually emerge as the ABE program grows and the 
organization learns^; what teachers need and for what reason. There 
is also ^Jlvidence that when more than one paraprofessions^l is as- 
signed to the same classroom, teachers^tend to.adapt their style and 
organization of instruction to make use of them in small groups and 
with "individual participants. Some telchers, especially if uncre- 
dentialed or inexperienced, can feel threatened by a more ex- 
perienced or knowledgeable *|j^raprofessional. Aides are then 
avoided or used in ways to reinforce the teacher's sense of security. 
Prior experience with aides is an important factor influencing aspects 
of teacher style relevant to use of aides. 

Teachers often use aides to provide emotional support, especially 
to. hew students, and to establish and maintain student cbnfideniie. 
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Often the teacher just does not "have, thte time to individualize his 
attention tor personal matters important to students but removed 
frorh his instructional tasks. A paraprofessional recruited from the 
neighborhood within which a class is located often acts as a shill 
in attracting student&^ho Know and trust her. 

Aside from v^ether classes are multi-level or differentiated by stu- 
dent achievement (as in^more centralized {Programs that use fewer 
aides, and then largely for cterical or housekeeping services), degree 
^of effective organization of instruction is usually decisive in the use 
of aides. It is one/tning to say a teacher's style emphasizes small 
group instruction. It is another to suggest that his approach is 
organized to do this well. In some classrooms teachers organize 
instruction, with appropriate lesson plans, to make"best use of aides 
from the first day of class to the last in small group and individual 
instruction. .This requires skill in an area in which almost no adult 
teachers have been trained. Of course, when a teacher confines 
himself to traditional class instruction with an emphasis on drill, 
he has less need for elaborate organizational plans. Obviously, the 
greater the degree' of division of labor, the greater the need far 
planning to fully'and effectively use aides in the classroom. 

How paraprofessionals are used in AB^ is also influenced by 
whether Or not the aide is inherited, by the teacher. When a new 
teacher assumes responsibility for/& class in which an aide ha$ been 
working, the aide tends to be used in tertns of her inherited role 
until the tether decides his own needs are being inadequately met 
by this arrangement. An aide^who has been following her own 
lesion plan in working yJith a grou^ of sipw student^ for example, 
ma^ then have to adjust to a different plan under the new teacher. 
The paraprofessional must adapt to the style of the teacher, the 
teacher to a set of established expectations of the aide's rolefcn the 
part of both aide and students. Inherited aides present special 
problems of fit. Longevity in emplbymerit|can mean that the aide is 
repeatedly inherited. ' ^ , 

.When attendance drops in a particular ^lass, an aide may be used 
to follow up^absentees or baby-sit when children of students imped3 
regular attendance. Attendance variability} can also dictate how she 
is used. Because* newcomers may enroll anytime durfng the year, 
aides are often assigned to work with beginners while the teacher 
instructs the rest of the class. Absentees requiring make-up work are 
also influential in the use of aides. 



Formalization 

The degree to vyhicK^tho job has becon!ie formalized dictates the 
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freedom a teacher may exercise in using an aide. The less the 
aide's duties are formally prescribed, the more a teacher's style will 
determine the paraprofessional's role. Formalization of the aide 
position typically is established by teacher style, which, as we have 
seen, has to c(o with the division of labor resulting ;rom the way 
Instruction is organized. 

Formalization may also be a. function of the ALE program's 
Ideology. In one Western city studied, program policy dictated that 
the teacher attend to his class as a whole,, with emphasis on drill. 
The use Of an aide was consequently unnetessary. Other programs 
articulate a policy of individualized instruction, making the use of 
.aides as tutors esse^ntial. Some states or large cities establish limited 
job specifications for aides like recruiting or tutoring or attendance. 
Texas has separate job descriptions for instructional assistant, 
counselor's assistant, community relations coordinator, library anc^ 
materials assistant, audiovisual assistant, clerical assistant, and <thild- 
care assistant. This practice can restrict flexible use of parapr0fes- 
sionals in the classroom. One city has over thirty different t^es 
of aide, each with a limited job description. Another has a policy 
of using funds to expand the num|ber of classes as much as possi- 
ble; this means, in effect, no m(|)n4y for aides. Hence, stage of pro- 
/ gram growth may dictate whether^paid paraprofessionals are used; 
they are more apt to be paid later,, as the program develops. Organi- 
zational need may also dictate|^1?he use of paid aides; that is, a 
co-sponsor involving many particijiants and/or teachers with sched- 
uling problems may get priority. 

State or local government may be another source of formalizing 
the job of the paraprofessional, with laws or credentialing require- 
ments thatlimit the use of aides as teachers or prescribe that para- 
professionals be 'residents of the local community served by an ABE 
clajss, Local candidates may prove to be unable to assume teaching 
chores, but able to effectively recruit students or take on adminis- 
trative or clerical work. Some of these will be career oriented and 
aspire to work their way up in the teaching profession. What aides 
are used fof dictates much of how they are recruited. In some cases 
they are used to recruit others like themselves from the local com- 
munity. 

The community can be a direct influence on formalization. In 
Los Angeles, community advisory boards review hoyv the parapro- 
fessional is being used, how effectively, and recommend changes. 
...... They can exercise considerable influence on iocai government and 

the school board. Boards take an acti^^e interest in the use of aides 
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Hn the -schools/ which provides both for continual reformalization 
of the aide position and a check to assure-that use of locally 
recruited afdes meets community expectations. 

A fifth formalizing influence can be the paraprofessional herself. 
In cases where a teacher does not know exactly how to use an aide 
or allows her sufficient latitude to take the initiative in defining her 
job, this influence can be decisive. Even though the position is 
highly formalized in theory, what happens iri the classroom will be 
largely determined by specific circumstance:?. Often aides just do 
not know what to do. They try a little clerical work, a little house- 
keeping, or they may just sit around most of the time waiting to 
be asked by the teacher to do something. Sometimes an aide has 
a particular area of. strength, like math, and the teacher will let the 
aide instruct and wash the coffee cups himself. 

Whether the paraprofessional is primarily a local community 
representative, careerist (such as a woman aspiring to climb the 
career ladder to become a teacher), or a retired person will make 
a difference. Each type of aide tends to formalize her particular 
position to fit her own image and objectives. Aides who are retired, 
some* former teachers, often come just to keep busy. They gravitate 
toward the kinds of work they most enjoy doing as retired persons 
and formalize their positions around this kind of work. For example, 
they may want to run an office, keep attendance records, or do 
only, tutorial work. 

In a growing program, aides may collectively pressure the director 
to establisTi career opportunities, including provision for additional 
schooling. Conditions of employment may be formalized under a 
collectively negotiated contract in some largeV cities where para- 
professionals ^ife represented by a teachers' union or similar bar- 
gaining agent. 

Somewhat less influential as a source of formalization are the 
ABE participants themselves. They may have demands to make of the 
paraprofessional that can, and do, outweigh other influences defin- 
ing her role. For example, some in groups of slower or more ad- 
vanced participants resist being taught only by the aide and will 
demand equal time from the teacher. Others prefer to be taught 
by a person closer Jo their age or by an aide for whom English is 
also a second langUiage and whose pronunciation is, easier to under- 
stand. Participants may demand individualized work with the aide, 
even though the teacher is strongly disposed to teaching the class 
^s a whole. This can constitute decisive pressure- on a teacher who 
lives under the tyranny of voluntary attendance. There is no game 
without the players, but in practice this player power is seldom 
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* exercised. Sometimes a tightly coherent ethnic group will impose 
its will upon a teacher when the aide is from the same group and 
understands both its language and educational tradition while the 
teacher does not. This has happened, for example, in classes that 
^ ' contain a majority of Chinese-American students. 

When a recruitment policy is directed at trying to bring in para- 
professionals of similar ethnicity to participants or of bringing in 
those most qualified according to traditional standards (that is re- 
tired teachers, students), this will contribute significantly to formaliz- 
ing the aide position. ^ 

The position of paraprofessionals can be formalized in small out 
important ways. Certificates of achievement, formal application and 
screening procedures, written job descriptions, identification cards, 
the use of staff parking spaces, and other amenities reinforcing 
professional identity are highly valued, especially by often-neglected 

volunteers. ^ ' 

Conditionrthat frequently limjt formalization include irregularity 
of funding, "tailor fitting'' (selective recruitment and placement of 
aides to fit perceived needs of particular teachers) and administra- 
tive disorganization — classes opening and closing without close 
central control, poor record keeping, absence of current lists of 
aide candidates, and so on. These conditions can lead to greater 
flexibility in the use of aides, but also to reduced feasibility of pre- 
and in-service training and to less systematic screening of candi- 
dates. 

The fitting process is enhanced by tailor fitting, by recruitment 
processes .with highly selective procefiures, that is, administrative 
formalization, and in the absence of administrative leadership m this 
kind, teacher formalization. Teachers formalize when given initiative 
to set their own aide recruitment procedures, 'determine the types 
of recruitment pools to tap, and decide the use to which the aide 
will be put. All these approaches have the effect of doing as many 
' things as possible in advance to assure a good fit. 

Some formalization of duties may be necessary to meet the re- 
quirements Of various funding agencies through which aides mSy 
... be secured. As programs get older there is a tendency to formalize. 
A moderate degree is probably desirable; too much is counter- 
productive and often involves a.waste of time. Ideally, the para- 
professional should 'become a jack-of-all-trades. To €onF>plement the 
widely varying ways teachers function in the classroom and to pro- 
vide them relief; successful paraprofessionals often become just that 
— which means teaching, clerical, or administrative work, house- 
keeping, recruiting, baby-sitting, or other jobs required by the 
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teacher from time to time. Flexibility appears to ensure the be3t 
"fit" between teacher and aide. 

Training 

. Training can influence how paraprofessionals are^used. Kind and 
amount of training required by aides depends upon teacher style, 
characteristics oi the class, the aide's own background, and degree 
of formalization of the aide position. Type and level of training 
required, in turn, profoundly influence both recruitrhent and fitting 
processes. 

Whether or not paraprofessionals require pre-service or in-service 
training may depend upon hqw they are supposed to be fitted into 
a relationship with the teacher and degree of flexibility required to 
play jack-of-all-trade5. Training designed without suffigertt jegard for 
these considerations may reoder the paraprofessiona^'lncaf^ablje of 
achieving a compatible fit or of providing necessaryvrelief to the 
teacher. For some teaching st^^es, on-the-job trainingj^yi^e teacher 
himself may be the only way to get a good fit; for others it may 
be seen as a waste of :time by the teacher. In-service training or 
hiring pre-trained aides is often considered more efficient, especially 
when large numbers of aides are involved. 

On-the-job discovery of strengths and shortcomings of the^aide 
both in terms of work roles and compatibility is central to diagnos- 
ing training neecs. The teacher is in a unique position to do this 
and to recommend whether he can be better relieved by the aide's 
attendance in a local in-service training program or by a specific 
type of on-the-job training. When removed from realities of specific 
interpersonal relationships of the classroom, training can undermine 
the teacher and produce a bad fit. Especially when teachers are 
thernselves not recently or extensively trained in teaching adults, 
aides exposed to more advanced methods and techniques of teach- 
,ing have become frustrated, creating a problem for the teacher by 
indicating lack of support for what he is doing or even communicat- 
ing skepticism to participants. So notions about training "packages" 
may be dysfunctional when they separate aide and teacher. Many 
ABE directors are convinced of the logic of combined in-service 
training programs in which both teacher and aide practice different 
ways of working together and establish common role expectations. 
But such programs are rare indeed. 

For similar reasons, the inrdiscriminate transfer of aides from 
teacher to teacher once a workabfe fit has been achieved does not 
work well. Chances of a successful fit seem enhanced when aides 
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are chosen by teachers who s,elect them from among those eligi- 
ble, with provision for a probationary.trial period. 

Teachers seldom svstematicallx train aides. They.^define thing^-^the 
aide may do and indicate approval and disapproval of her per- 
formance in these are^s. Areas of autonomy granted an aide are 
both a condition and indicator of effective fit. -Teachers infrequently 
analyze th^ir functions, ip the classroom into competencies that 
may be shared, or systematically diagnose strengths and weaknesses 
in aides in order to train them on the job. Few volunteers and 
fewer paid aides know other paraprofessionals within the ABE 
program. Hence they seldom learn from each other. A socializing 
subculture of peers does not exist in most programs. Earlier trainmg 
of volunteers appears to have proven its value in ABE — often they 
have been trained as teachers or as Peace Corps volunteers in 
Laubach literacy methods. 

Funding 

The way paraprofessionals are used often depends uppn who pays 
them. This can be the ABE program itself; the public schooLsystem, 
which can spare a few aides for ABE; a college paying students 
with academic credits for interning; VISTA; or some other program. 
Funding sources may set Mmits on the use of paraprofessionals, on 
the time they are available, the kinds of jobs they can do, or ex- 
periences they must be given. When positions have not been for- 
malized, the director sometimes exercises complete freedom in 
using aides: "Once I get the money, I cheat and use them where 
they are needed." When one or another funding source is cut back, 
aides may suddenly be dropped from service in ABE classrooms. 

Stage of program growth is often related to funding. A program 
may begin with use of volunteer teachers. The adverit of Title III 
funds raises the priority given to hiring salaried teachers to expand 
the number of classes. Aides funded by other programs, the public 
school system, or a university are used when available, often as an 
interim measure." Later, paid paraprofessionals are added on a 
continuing basts AVtth Title \\\ funds. 

State regulations that mandate that expensive fringe benefits com- 
parable to those given to a permanent employee must be paid to 
aides after six months' service have resulted in paraprofessionals 
being fired and rehired to evade a budget crunch. Where fringe 
benefits are added at the time of the change of status of aides 
from temporary to permanent within a year or two, the problem is 
avoided. Where they do exist, such regulations discourage the 
development of a staole cadre of aides. 
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The unpaid status of volunteers who serve as paraprofessionals 
constitutes another influence on the use of aides. Specifically, 
volunteers cannot be given too many unrewarding jobs without the^ 
program losing them. Therefore, they .have greater leverage in 
determining their duties, if they do not like the work, they may 
not show up again. Paid aicje^s are expected to do some work they 
find less than gratifying simply because they are paid for their 
services. Because teaching is usually the most satisfying aspect of 
paraprofessional work in ABE, and because volunteers are often 
more skilled and better qualified, more of them teach in ABE class- 
rooms than is the case for paid aides. When paid aides really do 
not need the money, they may similarly gain control over what 
they do because the money does not sufficiently compensate them 
for doing unwelcome jobs. When paid paraprofessionals are used 
in the same classrooms as volunteers, the paid aide tends to be 
used for non-instructional jobs, the volunteer to teach. 

Participant Demands and Needs of the Aide 

Demands of the participants and the paraprofessional's own 
needs can become important factors in formalizing the aide's posi- 
tion. Both also can determine how she is used even if the job does 
not eventually become formalized. The paraprofessional's own 
motivations, her stability in the area or potential mobility, her career 
outside of the ABE program (student, retired) all have to do with" 
the role she vyill assume. The kind of satisfactions she needs out 
of her work as an aide — a kind of therapy, getting out of the 
house, helping her own people, being useful, gaining status, making 
money, making a contribution — will be factors influencing use. 
How the aide is recruited and fitted to the teacher will similarly 
influence use. 

When a teacher Is uncertain how to use a new aide, and the 
paraprofessional takes some initiative, what often happens is that 
the aide tries this or that, becomes a jack-of-all-trades, and adapts 
her role to that of the disorganized teacher. 

In programs structured for the aide's upward mobility, individuals 
are moved from participant in the program, to volunteer, to paid 
aide, to teacher. Paid paraprofessionals can move into either non- 
credentialed or credentialed teaching posts in ABE or elsewhere in 
the public schools. For careerist aides, longevity in the program 
largely .depends upon the existence of a graduated reward system 
promising upward mobility. A career ladder is a form of social con- 
trol and that contributes to program stability. 
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Older participants rnay prefer working with an older person — 
eithei^teacher or aide. A young woman teaching young men -may 
find an older woman aide highly usable and a valuable ally in the 
•classroom. Some older participants or cultural groups have tradi- 
tional expectations of the way they should be taught and prefer 
lecturing to group or indijiidual work. Others demand equal time 
from the teacher; they 'will not settle for spending most of their 
time with an aide. These demands do qccur, although they rarely 
dictate aide use. 

Paraprofessionals who join a teachers' i/nion can collectively 
negotiate general conditions of their use. This may become an in- 
creasingly important influence on their roles in ABE. 

Recruitment-Selection Processes 

There are three main variables: recruitment pools, procedure!?, 
and processes. The recruitment pool to be tapped for aides is most 
important. It may be a social group, social status, or social aggre- 
gate. Ideologically, there is a widespread preference for hiring aides 
who are ^ethnically and culturally similar to ABE students. This 
viewpoint is shared by government, minority communities, and 
ethnic groups involved in the program, and to a lesser degree by 
ABE directors themselves. Such community representatives are 
thought to be valuable cultural mediators between participants and 
teachers. Their employment also contributes to the local community 
by creating jobs and entry into a system otherwise closed to those 
with limited educational backgrounds. In some urban systems a 
"career ladder" makes advancement possible from assistant, to asso- 
ciate, Ho full teaching aide. With additional education along the way, 
the aide may become a regular teacher in ABE or elsewhere in the 
schools. Not all aides from the community, however, are interested 
in upward mobility for career development. Some are "empty nest" 
housewives who want part-time work close to home; others are 
motivated to "help their people." 

There are various recruitment pools for community representa- 
tive-type aides. VISTA volunteers have been used to recruit them 
from local neighborhoods to come and help their brethren learn 
English^ This is an extension of institutional recruitment, as distinct 
from the not uncommon "form of self-recruitment that brings aide 
candidates forwa/jd to seek jobs for which they believe themselves 
qualified. 

There are also recruitment pools for those not primarily commu- 
nity representatives: retired persons who want to keep busy, or 
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students training to be educators who need to intern as.para- 
^ profes'sionals; VISTA volunteers;' or housewives who want to serve 
in socially significant ways as volunteers. These are some of the 
safne people who volunteer to work in anti-poverty programs, in 
hospitals, or for Planned Parenthood or Red Cross. Some are also 
empty nest housewives who do not come from the local community. 
Some may have taught in the past. 

Determinants of paraprofessional use which have been identified 
in this chapter indicate which kind of aide is likely to be recruited 
and in which recruitment pool to find her. If a teacher's style re- 
quires intense tutorial work, recruitment is likely to be directed to 
pool;> with people most highly qualified by education and relevant 
experience ~ students^ retired people, or college-educated house- 
wives — and less to^'pools of cx)mmuriity representatives. Class or 
ethnic composition may dictate the recruitment of an aide able to 
work with a particular ethnic group or with participants who have 
least prior education — one who can best relate and communicate ^ 
with "her own" people, that is to say, community representatives. 
Aide positions formalized as administrative and clerical, and funding 
^sburces that specify ''community representative," will determine 
alternative recruitment pools.'The very experience, of using different 
recruitment pools has much to do with which pool will be used 
again. Often the ideological b'^a^ for hiring local '^representatives" 
fails to produce a good fit. Teachers may conclude that locally 
recruited aides lack the skill or experience or assertiveness to be 
able to provide the relief that the teacher needs. AnJntensive effort 
to train local aides from scratch may be considered simply not worth 
the trouble. 

Recruitment pools may be divided into those composed of aides 
generally similar to ABE students in ethnicity, language, cultural 
style, and socioenonomic circumstances — by and large local pools 
— and those in which aides are less similar in these respects. The 
more similar pools consist of community representative^, some of 
whom come from local churches or other grassroots community 
organizations. The less similar pools include student interns, VISTA 
volunteers, and some retired people and empty-nest housewives — . 
by and large better educated people who will go anywhere in the 
city to be of service. At least one major city maintains separate lists 
to assure some balance in appointing community representatives 
and "those willing to drive twenty miles to get a job." Directors 
and teachers are more likely Jo turn to the local pools to find aides 
who are older — young peope often do not like to work with older 
students — and When potential longevity of service in a neighbor- 
« 
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hood is seen as important. Whether an aide is needed fbr day <5r 
night work will call for use'^of different.recruitment pools. Working 
people can be used in evening programs. Daytime classes use 
empty-nest mothers or retired people from the neighborhood or 
interns. 

Institutions in the community that can organize pools of relatively 
well educated individuals in sufficient numbers to make up for the 
inherent unreliability and turnover among volunteers are of poten- 
tial value to ABE. Colleges, universities, high school organizations 
like Future Teachers of America, and effectively organized volun- 
teer bureaus are among them. ABE directors have at times been 
instrurnental in influencing volunteer bureaus to establish criteria for 
screening candidates. ^ 

A major determinant of how paraprofessionals are used is the 
administrator's and supervisor's ideological bent with regard to 
the priority and value placed upon the role of the aide. This was 
put succinctly by one ABE director, who cites the "key advantage" of 
allowing paraprofessionals to be used as "fridge" people with adults 
from less advantaged neighborhoods who have various degrees of 
difficulty identifying and working with teachers who tend to have 
developed middle clas» attitudes* and prejudices. In such situations 
the best teacher teftds to be a little "suspect." Having an "interpreter" 
leads to better understanding of the students by the teacher and vice 
versa .... 

The issue should really be considered in much broader terms than 
what the paraprofessionat is doing for the individual class and stu- 
dents. Just as important is . . . what the indigenous paraprofessional 
Is doing for herself, her family^/ and all others she affects away from 
the classroom. In other words, indigenous aides would be hired for 
more reasons than just to help the immediate adult 'basic education 
class. 

A dedicated director can aggressively recruit community repre- 
sentatives and place them in classrooms whether his teachers tike 
it or not. Or the pressure for aides -can be initiated by the teachers. 
In general, supervisors think gf aides as marginal in their order of 
things-. There is evidence that aides may often be used as teachers 
"on the cheap." This practice is less blatant in systems with career 
ladders for ardes because their use becomes more formalized and 
prescribed. 

Procedures of recruitment refer to how th^se poo\§ are entered 
for the purposes of findir^g people. There is wide variation in prac- 
tice from happenstance to highly elaborate screening processes. 
One patterp isjk)r a teacher to meet somebody and invite him 
to come and s^e as a volunteer. Or they may recruit students. 
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friends, or relatives of ABE students. Such informal recruiting sel- 
dom involves a commitment to longevity on the' job, although many 
volunteers work for long periods with a particular teacher or in a 
particular classroom. Teachers may be permitted to request an aide, 
or an ABE director may activjely encourage- their use, either in 
specific cases or as a policy. Beyond the iftdividgal teacher recruit- 
-in^ voiunteers through personal contact, there is usually some, effort ^ 
to soreen candidates who wish to be uhpaid aides. This is necessary ^ 
particularly because those with severe emotional^problems are often 
fiabilities in a classroom situatiof;;^ An argument is sometimes made 
' for a kind of pre-service training which can orient aides to the 
.philpsophy and general posture of adult education and also serve 
to screen out those who lack commitment or suffer from serious 
emotional problems^., * . 

Aides are sometimes recruited through the mass media. A phone 
call to a night talk sh^w in Berkeley netted thirty-one volunteers. 
Volunteers are often found by 'instant recruitment!" recruiting 
anybody in sight when the teacher sees a particjjla/^need for giving 
individualized help to a- student who is falling behind. Such short 
term ad hoc arrangements sometimes become permanent. 

By and large, recruiting paid and unpaid ^aides is not a problem 
of institutmg an energetic search. The paraprofessional role in ABE 
is popular*and appears. to provide considerable satisfaction to those 
involved. In many cities there are waiting lists of candidates who 
seek out aide positions in ABE. The task is to screen and process 
them. Lists need constant updating. Many people indicate they are 
candidates when there are conditions attached to their availability, 
that is, they want to .work or do not want to work during the sum- 
mer months, or they are interested only in -case they da ndt get 
other employment in the meantime. There is much tunovex ?3morrg 
candidates. 

A critical organizational factor is the degree of autonomy extend- 
ed to units of administrtition, schools, school districts, and classrooms 
in using aides. If directors or supervisors who wish to utilize para- 
professionals have the freedom to recruit^and ,use them indepen- 
dently of other cinits within the larger program, this will influence 
hpw frequently aides are "used and the priorities placed on their 
use. 

Recruitment procedures for paid paraprofessionals are cap! to be 
more .formalized. The agency that funds the posjtionsViay itself set 
requirements for hiring in terms of seniority, territoriality, ex- 
perience, level of educ3tion, and so on. There may be. a further 
set of procedures for screening such as interviews, probationary 
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•p€?l*iodS; and teacher reports. All th'ts is done to make sure that the 
best possible return is yielded by money invested in salaries. 

The use.to which an aide Js Xo be put is itself a conditionTormal-" 
izing the position. Purpose is intimately related to what recruitment 
pool to go to and what procedure to follbw in order to effect entry. 
It maT<es a major difference whether yod are looking for someope 
for clerical work, housekeeping, student rgcruitment, or tutoring. 
Purpose or use tells you what kind of recruithr».ent pool, how 
stringent the screening procedures must be, and what kind of train- 
ing is most appropriate7(t Becomes increasingly feasibly to predict 
the most appropriate recruitmjept pools, selection procedures, and 
functions of tRe afde by understanding the determinants of how 
the paraprofe^sional is used in the classroom. 

"Fitting" Procedures 

Except for specifications in government or school regulations 
pertaining 1o the use of aides, there fs little concern within the ABt 
program over aid^-student fit. This aspect of fit does not always 
work well in practice, but it is not seen by thos^ involved in ABE 
a$ a major problem. The main conce/n is how well the p'araplro- 
fessional fits into the teacher's scheme of things. Compatibility and 
relief have been identified as the principal varr^bles in this relation- 
ship. For the teacher -whose style is almost exclusively one of teach- 
ing his class as a whoje, the ideal relationship with an aide may 
be none" at all. When' such a teacher acquires an aide, the aide 
often finds too little to do that is rewarding and leaves. Aside from 
rtlTis Extreme, properties of compatibility emerge In' the working 
relationship. . ^ 

One of these has to do with^dpgree of autqnomy. Often the 
teacher delegates an area^of responsibility to the aide^within which 
the ^paraprofessional is left^^alone except when the ^teacher needs 
help. This kind of mutual autonomy is mqst common in effective 
aidVteacher relationships. When the relationsrhip is a dependent 
one, it can only be^the aide who is, more dependent or the auto- 
nomy of the teacher will be undermijied, incompatibility wilj 
result, arid the aide will probably be forced to leave. 

Another dimension is one of relative rank. There is"a much 
greater probability of incompatibility wh^en the aide is more ad- 
vanced than the' teacher on the ^cial or educational scale. This 
occurs in the^case of some volunteers. In a few cases the teacher 
^ may not have a teaching credential/ but the aide or volunteer may 
be a retired teacher who (does. The teacher must maintain her 
authority both in rank and .autonomy to produce' a good^iit 
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The same goes for teaching style. Unless areas of. teaching auto- 
nomy have 'been qlearly defined, the teaching style of the teacher 
rmjst be the predorninant one. Of course, most pgraprofessionals 
'defer to the teaching style of the teagher. This is important inas- 
much as, the degree to which the aide can relieve the teacher is a 
function of the paraprofessional assuming an integral part in the work 
of the teacher. Most aides look upon the teacheryas someone who 
can fieach them as they are learning to /Work with students; the 
deference implied in this relationship plays a l^rge role in effecting 
compatibility. . 

When a paraprofessional speaks the predominant language in an 
ESL class and the teacher does not, there js a higher probability 
of friction between them. It may not have a great deal to dp with 
either the way the aide is used or personality. Perhaps bec^'se the 
aide is closer to students in knguage, ethniqij^ and life style, she is 
able to penetrate more quickly thdir perspecAves and identify needs, 
problems, and expectation^.VPossession of this^ valuable information 
places the aide in a distinctive position.. Acquisition of this know- 
ledge and limited initial social distance from 'students rather na- 
turally foster feelings of mutual identification. There is a possibility^ 
that the aide may corne to speak for the students, her people, as 
an advocate rather than mediator. Given the status differential 
between the aide and teacher, there is obvious potential for trouble, 
especially if things are not going well ip^the classroom, or if either 
teacher or aide feels insecure in her relationship. Assertive minority 
community representatives dealing with a white middle-class teacher 
are .particularly Jikely to" find, themselves engaged as adversaries. 
If ethnic chauvinism or militancy is a factor among students, a crisis 
situation can be generated. But this seldom happens. 

Whether or not . the aide has the opportunity or desite to ad- 
vance to a better jpb als.o influences tier role. When upward mo- 
bility^Js not feasible, she can bec^e Inclined to build a commit- 
ment to the job itself and an ideology predicated upon the close- 
ness of her. relationship to stadents^and sensitivity to their point 
of view. If a satisfactory fit is achieved with the teacher, she may 
stay in the program longer than otlj^er aides. ^ ^ 

Personality conflicts based updn iemfSeranJent, predilections, 
differences in pacing, or whatever,' account* for many problems of 
aide-teacher incompatibility. Again, the result is usually that the 
paraprofessional leaves the program. Another property^of compati- 
bility is relative abilities of the aide and the teacher. Some teachers 
just cannot work with an aide who has limited ability ^ven though 
it is sufficient to do the job. Others appear to prefer and work bet- 
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ter with aides of limited ability. Ability of the paraprofessional is 
discovered on the job over a period of time. Teachers say, "I've 
worked with this aide and she just doesn't have the ability to do 
what I want her to do/' or "I've worked with this aide and her 
ability to do what I want her to do is just perfect. I'm glad she's 
not any better because I couldn't stand it if she started doing better 
things." # 

The second dimension of fit, relief of the teacher's work load, 
so^metimes boils down to a question of "I'd rather do it myself 
Instead of depending upon her because she's not that reliable." 
Paid paraprofessionals are usually seen as more reliable and are 
preferred by teachers for this reason. The more reliable a parapro- 
fessional is in relieving the teacher, the more work of a responsible 
nature she w^l be given, and the more relief the teacher enjoys. ^ 

When aides attempt to relieve the teacher by^engaging in clerical, 
^ministratiVe, 'housekeeping, child-care, recruiting and teaching 
jobs, they are actually helping in five different ways. These under- 
lying dimensions of relief include: (1) handling the Work overload 
(teaching, clerical, housekeeping, etc.); (2) doing distasteful work 
(the things a particular teacher dislikes doing — for example, grad- 
ing papers or taking attendance); (3) doing low-valued work (making 
coffee, cleaning up after participants leave, erasing the board, other 
hottsekefepfng chores;; (4) sharing the work frei^ucing the usual 
work load 'of the teacier); (5) counseling or rescuing (counseling 
participants' with persot.al problems, serving as buffer when there is 
pobr teacher-student fit as in the case of personality'conflict or when 
the teacher is weak in some content area in which the aide has 
special abilHy, and mediating the teacher's ethnic, language, sex, 
or age differences with participants). 

It is easy to see why irt aide who is a jack-of-all-trades is highly 
valued.' By providing reliefto the teacher in all five dimensions, 
the^greatest degree of compatibility is likely to result. Compati- 
bility is intimately related to these genenc dimensions, much more^ 
Iso than fo the functions of teaching, doing clerical work, recruit- 
ing, housekeeping, and child care. WhHe it is evident that teachers 
who individualize instruction especially need paraprofessionals,,, real 
relief comes not in helping teach but in helping with distasteful 
work, the overload^ and rescuing both teacher and participants from 
certain kinds of binds in the classroom. Whether the aide teaches, 
controls, encourages, or feeds participants 'coffee does not matter 
nearly so much. The other side of the coin is that the teacher can- 
not afford to overload a good paraprofessional who is successful m 
providing work relief. A good fit involving both compatibility and 
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relPef results when' the" teacher- is unburdened, but without^over- 
burdening the aide. ' - . 

The greatest success in fitting the aide to teacher is found m 
smaller programs in which the director recruits aides for personali- 
ties and areas of competence that specifically compfement a particu- 
lar teacher. This is "tailor fitting/' a process not feasible in larger 
urban programs in which the relationship between teacher and 
director is remote and sometimes impersonal. Where it works the 
director knows intimately what his- teachers are doing in the class- 

joom and has. insight into how personality affects differences in 
teaching style. There are cases in yvtiich a director provides aides to 
a teacher thought to need help.V\Sien the teacher resists using the 
aide for teachmg, the directorvmay force the issue by formalizing 
the aide's position as a teaching assistant. Tailor fitting can border 

•on a kind bf paternalism on the part of the director, which can pro- 
duce teacber resistance. ^ • 

Volunteers' performance depends upon amount and regularity of 
time devoted to work in the classroom, prior training as a teacher, 
teacher willingness ^nd ability to instruct and supervise,^ volunteer 
disposition to accept the ti^acher's authority, kr^^wledge of students' 
native language, and "warmth" in relating to students. Fdr paid 
paraprofessionals the element of career commitm'ent is' crucial. 
Whether they are merely "passing through" or girding for the long • 
'^aul, which predisposes them to adapt to organizational expecta; 
tions. ^ t * . 

Retention-Separation Procfesjes 

/ Longevity for an aide isra function of fit.'lf she is unhappy enough 
about her job, she vvill probably just fail to show up any more or 
repeatedly call in sick and fade out of the' picture. Qtcasionally this 
does not occur, fgr example, vvhen |he paraprofessional is a student 
intern or ViSTA volunteer. The teacher may then have Jo get rid 
of her. ^ * 0 ■. 

When initiative for separation is taken by the teacher of the ABE;' 
clfss there are several alternative mechanisms used. In extreme and 
seViQUs cases, involving a theft or unquestionably disruptive be- 
havior, eutright dismissaLmay^be necessary. In one such case the 
aide could not be persuaded to stop shouting at slower participants, 
A more comm6n approach is not to re-employ a paraprofessional 
when the. class term ends, a class is discontinued or the teacher 
Is transferred to another class. = Later problems are often circum- 
vented by making it clear that an aide's services are simply no 
longer required. 
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A third and interim mechanism is to transfer the aide to another 
class to try for a better fit with a different teacher. This %* often 
used as a holding action until the class term ends, and the aide is 
not re-employed. A Epical case is an aide's inability to work with 
participants of other ethnic or nationality backgrounds or when 
there is a personality clash with a teacher. Another tactic is to make 
the paraprofe§sionars situation unbearable, to force her to leave* 
This often involves overloading her with work and imposing an 
oppressive degree of supervision. Sometimes another aide is 
brought in and assigned the most important duties. Still another 
mechanism is to get another authority to intervene to remove an 
aide, the commutiity advisory committee td request her services 
be terminated, for example, or the public schools to transfer her 
to an elementary classroom. 

But getting rid of human beings often gets sticky. One encoun- 
ters an aide known to be weak, unabte to handle learning groups, 
and able to relate only to two or three of her favorite participants. 
But her husband who taught in the p^irogram had a heart attack, and 
her aide salary is the family's sole income. So she is suffered, 
though not gladly. The ABE program is not a machine. How it 
works depends upon, the iriteractiori of people in a wide variety 
of often unique situations. In some cities paid aides are protected 
hy annual contracts, which impose further constraints. i 

Volunteer burjeaus and church groups tend to be good sources 
of volunteers; fewer recruited from these sources are terminated 
for such commonly cited reasons as "snideness with participants," 
"lack of feeling," "unreliability," "Christian «overzeal;" arid "at- 
tempts to do case work out of school, mixing into private lives 
of participants." When a particular recruitment process or pool 
works once, it will be used again. When it fails, it is seen as dis- 
credited. ' 

Retaipihg meghanisms to encourage an aide to stay in the pro- 
gram include assignment of increasing responsibility, the promise of 
stability of employment in the sense that as long as the program 
lasts theVaide may stay) and^the promise of a career. In some pro- 
grams this can mean moving from volunteer fo paid paraprofessional 
statiis; in others, aperies of steps leading to becoming a teacher. 
The career ladder may be highly formalized, with* graduated classifi- 
cations such as assistant, associate, ,artd -teaching aide. Such an 
arrangement is not widespread in urban ABE programs, but has 
advantages as a retaining mechanism. The provision of mcremehtal 
rewards, recognition, and rank provides a screening mechanism and 
encourages the better pariaprofessionals to stay in the program. 
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longevity df afi aide 1^ toO; unexpe€ted cutbacks 

in funds; a class closjng because of inadequate attendance, ori 
centralizing a previously decentralized program. Outside factors 
sometimes also intervene. Student interns will complete the single 
class term of work required by their academic institution. VISTA 
volunteers will recruit local ^aides to replace them^ as recruiters. 
Aides coming from a church or other community organization may 
see their assignment only in terms of working with ABE students 
from their own ethnic group. 

It i s a fair wor king hypothesis to assume that gpod para- 
professiopals tend to stay a long time and poorer ones tend to be 
separated frorn the program fairly quickly. Most programs do pro- 
vide adequate opportunities for aide longevity. Provision for this is 
an important; implicit obligation in initiating an aide program. Para- 
professionals', leave ABE for programs with more attractive career 
opportunities/ such as aid6 jobs that provide for part-time attend- 
ance in educational programs. For careerists such competitive 
opportunities are most compelling, less so for community repre- 
sentatives or transients. 

Aides need a great deal of teacher reassurance, especially in the 
beginning of their work. Particularly for some community repre- 
sentatives, their life history of limited success in both jobs and 
school often^ breeds insecurity and a conditioned resignation to 
seek relief in defeat. 

The aide said It was best, if she would be prepared to quit her job. - 
The teacher was surprised and askfed her what she roeant. She replied 
that there had been a lot of criticism of her teaching (by other 
teachersj. The teacher laughed and said reassuringly, of course she 
should not quit. "Complaints from teachers are things that you ex- 
pect and have to live with and that ends the conversation." 
Generally speaking, if an aide is an asset to the program, she 
will be encouraged to stay. The intelligent director will profit from 
a beneficial teacher-aide fit by returning to the same recruitment 
pool for future selection of paraprpfessionals. 



Chapter 6 

Directors 



A grifter is variously defined as^ a carnival concessionaire who 
operates a wheel of chance or as a sharper who gulls unsuspecting 
bumpkins. It is in the rpore beriign sense that we take a look at the 
ABE director — pr coordinator, principal, or supervisor as he is 
variously called — as an operator. He sets up the game, finds the 
location, hires the dealetrs, brings. in the players, supervises the 
action, keeps a sharpr eye on the take, and copes with the authori- 
ties and other outsiders as required. Emerson once described an 
institution as the lengthened shadow of one man. if this holds for 
ABE, the local director is the man. When he is good, chances are 
you will find his program interesting; when he is bad, you will be 
boredf. 

Most directors do not devote full time to running ABE programs. 
In urban centers with populatioris over 200,000 about half are full 
time, compared with about one-fourth in the smaller cities. Most 
part-time ABE directors have full-time responsibility for the school 
system's total adult education program, which includes not only 
ABE but adult high school and general adult education offerings. 
Nearly a third dre in charge of vocational education as well, includ- 
ing such programs as WIN (Work Incentive) and MDTA (Manpower 
Training). In smaller school systems without full-timt adult educa- 
tion personnel, a teacher or counselor — or even someone not 
regularly employed by the schools — may be hired on a part-time 
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basis to administer ABE. Where the director is in full-time charge of 
ABE he almost always reports to the administrator responsible for all 
adult education activities operated by the school system. This top 
administrator usually has the title of director of adult education; 
a few of the largest systems have assistant superintendents for 
adult education and related activities. 

Most ABE directors, like other school administrators, are white, 
middle class, and male. Only one in five is a woman. Women, 
however, account for more than a third of the full-time directors, 
probably because men tend to be employed in the higher-status 
position of director of adult education, and in this study are classi- 
fied as part-time ABE directors. 

As a group, directors of adult education or assistant sup.^rin- 
tendents who devote only part of their time to ABE are consider- 
ably older than the full-time ABE flirectors. Approximately half of the 
first group are fifty years or older, compared with less than 6ne- 
fourth of the full-time operators. Even more striking are modal 
differences in age. The modal age Category for fuH-tsme directors 
is thirty-five to thirt>'-nine years of age (26 percent); for their part- 
time counterparts it is sixty to sixty-five (also 26 percent). 

Operators tend to get into the ABE game fortuitously. Some have 
taken graduate courses in adult education, but very fev/ hold ad- 
, vanced degrees in this fiefd. The typical director of adult education 
(not the full-time ABE director) has cpme up slowly through the 
ranks of the public school hierarchy. Many have backgrounds in 
vocational education. A large proportion were assistant principals 
or guidance counselors, often with part-time teaching or supervisory 
experience in adult education, before becoming directors of adult 
education. 

Many of the fuJI-time ABE directors have had somewhat different 
careers. About half were previously employed as secondary or 
elementary school teachers. Most of this group moonlighted in ABE. 
The backgrounds of many others reflect specialized training and 
positions in fields more 'relevant to'ABE, for example, special educa- 
tion teacher, remedial education coordinator, learning lab specialist, 
reading supervisor, and community-school coordinator. A few held 
positions as supervisors or coordinators of vocationally oriented 
federal programs such as Neighborhood Youth Corps and MDTA. 

People oecome directors of adult education or directors of ABE 
for a variety of reasons: the challenge and social significance of the 
job, higher status, more pay, and as a stepping-stone to higher 
administrative positions. A few of the older ones have obviously 
been put to pasture, but the majority are energetic and dedicated 
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administrators. Most have experience in adult education or other 
educational specializations especially relevant to th3 challenges of 
educating functionally illiterate adults. Although typical of school 
administrators in many respects, they appear generally somewhat 
more flexible, more sensitive to the individual learner, and more 
responsive to community needs. The risks and ambiguities of ABE 
hold little appeal for the stereotypical educational bureaucrat. 

Sizing Up the Game 

Each operator has his own version of the game. Most see it as 
having three related payoffs for the players: increased competency 
in basic educational skills, the eighth grade ancj eventually the high 
school diploma, and a better chance at a decent job. So the payoff 
is learning, certification, and employability. The most problematic 
outcome from the director's perspective is learning. There is little 
consensus among directors on what should be learned. Many, of 
course, stress the traditional three R's. To the traditionalist, ABE is 
simply an elementary school equivalency program. This means 
language and math skills and perhaps a little geography, civics, and 
science. To the traditionalist, reading and other language skills are 
preeminently important. In the opinion of one such director, "all 
good things come from reading." A minority of directors, on the 
other hand, are committed to a more inclusive view of adult educa- 
tion. They emphasize the application of basic skills to the immediate 
life problems of the urban poor. Cdnsumer and health education, 
local government, and^ coping skills that enable* the poor to deal 
with the system are ranked as an important part of their curricuFa; 
"Increased ability to cope with the problems of urban life" and 
"enhanced self-confidence" are often cited as major educational 
objectives. Hbvvever, we have seen that these concerns are infre- 
quently observed in practice. 

Related to views of what the game is all about are attitudes con- 
cerning who should play, or at least who the operators should make 
a pitch for. The official "target population" consists of all adults 
over sixteen with less than the equivalent of eighth grade educa- 
tional skills. In most cities this number is astronomieaf, accounting 
for a third or more of the adult population. Faced with an abun- 
dance of potential clients, there is little incentive for directors to 
make special efforts to reach the poorest, least literate, or most 
alienated. Whoever shows up can ^et in. The doors are always 
open, and all comers are welcome. Most directors agree with their 
colleague who asserted that "emblazoned on every. school that is 
working on an ABE program should be the big word 'availability.' " 
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If availability is the catchword, there are still those who are 
troubled that many who need ABE most are not being reached 
through the open-door approach. Only t3 percent of the directors 
surveyed strongly agreed with the statement that "ABE has had 
substantial success in reaching the^ chronically unemployed or 

"underempjoyed males commonly labeled 'hctrd-core/ ".Many feel a 
moral obligation, and sometimes pressure from community groups 

"and state education officials, to reach more young dropouts, more 
unemployed males, and, in some cities^ more blacks. But therf is a 
widespread belief that ABE lacks the resources to do this. Operators 
often feel that a coordinated delivery system, including health, 
housing, job training, and other social services in addition to ABE, 
is needed if the hardest to reach are to be served. 

Directors typically believe that by and large they are reaching that 
segment of the undereducated population that ABE fs best able to 
serve. In the case of the hard-core unemployed, ^ight out of Jten 
directors surveyed felt that this group js best served not by ABE 
but by vocational training progmms with a basic education com- 
ponent, 

The "creaming" effect of the maximizing service approach is some- 
times vehemently defended. The director of one large program 
insisted that limited funds should be spent where they, will do the 
most good, namely on those individuals who are the most highly 
motivated, the most middle class in outlook, and the most likely 
tojsucceed. In his view the situation is analogous to that facing a 
medical team in the case of war or natural disaster: you concentrate 
your efforts on thrfse most' likfely to survive, not pn the hopeless 
ones. Despite the disaster analogy, this director makes a special 
effort to reach the poor black population, particularly younger 
males, because, as he put it, "whites without a high school diploma 
do better than blacks with one." He could easily follow the common 
path of minimal resistance and fill his classes with middle-aged 
women and the foreign-born. Despite the problems of working with 
the more recalcitrant segments of the urban poor, many directors 
resist the temptation to take the easy way pi»t. As one said: "I 
could double my program by moving ten blocks. I have known that 
for years. I would also lighten it up considerably." 

There are interesting variations related to age and employment 
status of directors when it comes to the policy issue of who should 
be served. Directors were asked to rate extent of agreement with 
the statement posed in Table 6-1. • 

As Table 6-1 shows, full-time ABE directors are more likely to 
agree that scarce resources should be used to reach the harder-to- 
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Table 6-1 

Directors' Response: "Limited ABE resources 
should be used to assist those who are most 
disadvantaged^even if this means reducing the 
total seJJved/' by Employment Status and Age* 





EmploymentSUtus 




Age 






Full-time Part-time 


Under 39 


40-49 


50+ 




No. 


% No. % 


No. % 


No. % 


NO. % 


Agree 


(19) 


46 (15) 27 


(12) 44. 


(8) 28 


(12) 32 


Uncertain 


• (10) 


24 (10) 18 


■ (8) 30 


(8) 28 


(3)' 8 


Disagree 


(12) 


29 (31) 55 


(7) 26 


(13) 45 


(23) 61 


Totals 


(41) 


99 (56) 100 


(27) 100 


(29) 101 


(38) 101 



reach even at the cost of reaching others. Younger directors are 
fess likely to disagree wrth the statement but often express uncer- 
tainty. Significantly, directors who are full-time are generally youn- 
ger. The part-timers are usuajly older rtien employed full time as 
system-wide directors of adult education. Employment status is a 
more potent predictor of opinions" regarding who should be served 
than is age. Interestingly, directors over fifty are much surer of 
where they stand on this pivotal policy issue. In this group of thirty- 
eight directors, only three expressed uncertainty. Evidence suggests, 
then, that directors who are more totally involved in ABE differ 
from their older part-time counterparts on the issue of who should . 
be served. Many full-time ABE administrators are not, satisfied with 
"skimming the cream." 

The perspectives of directors regarding what the game is about 
and who should play are influenced by an accounting system which 
purports to gauge program effectiveness. Directors are keenly aware 
of the significance of numbers — the numbers enrolled, the niumber 
who drop out, the number who complete eighth gradp,' the number 
placed in jobs or job training, and the number who show learn- 
ing gains on standardized tests. Measures of these success criteria, * 



•Percent columns may not add to IQO due to rounding. Differences in response by 
employment status and age are statistically significant. For employment status, chi 
square 7.8, df = 2, p < .05; for age, chi square = 10.1, df = 4, p <,05. 
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except perhaps the last, are relatively easy to obtain. It is much 
more difficult to quantify other Outcomes, such as enhanced sfelf- 
confidence, fuller participation in community life, greater indepen- 
dence and self-reliance, or improved school performance of partici- 
pants' cjiildren. In short',^e nature of the accounting system puts 
great pressure on directors to reach' the most accessible rather than 
serve the harder-to-reach. It also promotes emphasis on the three 
R's instead of curricular areas less amenable to standardized achieve- 
ment testing and less directly related to eighth grade or high school 
equivalency preparation. The directors surveyed rated total enroll- 
ment, dropout rate, and number completing eighth grade as their 
most important criteria in judging the success of their programs. 
Learning gains measured by standardi:;^ed achievement tests and 
number of participants placed in jobs or job training were con- 
sidered somewhat less important. 

One criterion, success in recruiting hard-core, chronically unem- 
ployed persons, was associated with differences in director charac- 
teristics. Sixty-five percent of full-time as opposed to 43 percent of 
part-time: directors rated success in recruiting the hard-core unem- 
ployed as an important criterion in judging the effectiveness of 
their programs. The greater significance of this criterion for full-^ 
time, directors is undoubtedly related to the fact that a high pro- 
portion of this group favor a policy of reaching the hardest-to- 
reach. Age was not significantly related to attitudes on the im- 
portance of this criterion. Again, employment status emerges as the 
most significant variable in acjS^ounting for differences tn these 
attitudes and opinions, ' ■ 

The pattern of instruction also reflects an ideological perspective 
of the director. Most educators fall somewhere on a scale between 
poles that may be labeled interactionist and behaviorist. The direc- 
tor with an interactionist orientation sees the quality of personal 
relationships within a learning situation as pivotal. The often un- 
recognized assumption is that a learner assigns meaning to a new 
idea and changes his behavipr accordingly as a function of the way 
others with whom he is involved act toward him concerning the 
idea, how he anticipates they will do so, and how he interprets 
this to fit his particular situation. Thus emphasis is on the purpose- 
ful interaction among learners and between the learner and instruc- 
tor. The instructor must strive to create a supportive ethos within 
the learning situation so that learners will be encouraged to try out 
new ideas and behaviors with accurate feedback on provisional 
tries, but without the penalties for making -a mistake encountered 
in other life situations. Good teachers have personal qualities that 
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facilitate this learning process and workliard'to know their stu- 
dents and understand thgin. Development of positive self-concepts 
is considered equally important for improving cognitive skills. 

Teaching is viewed as an art by directors who favor the inter- 
actionist orientation. The teacher should be prepared with a highly 
flexible repertoire of instructic^rtal sequerfces adapted to where the 
InstrAJCtional group and individuals are in terms of readiness, ex- 
jerienceV ability, interest, and sophistication. Although patterns of 
learning interaction may be anticipated, specifics depend upon the 
uniqueness of interaction with the individuals irivolved. Hence the 
sequencing of instruction largely depends upon teachers' improvisa- 
tions suited to learning opportunities as they arise in the process 
of classroom interplay. 

Directors with a behavioristic posture place primary emphasis 
upon the direct relationship between the learner and instructional 
content; whether this is knovvledge or a skill to be learned. Instruc- 
tion is' Seen as a production process in. which the product is know- 
ledge, skills, and understanding. It is sequenced in a detailed and 
in some sense programmed prearrangement of things to be learned 
in an order dictated by experience with learners of similar charac- 
teristics. The steps toward a specific learning goal afe specified in 
detail. The instructor is centrally concerned with controlling instruc- 
tional effects. The key to individualized instruction is helping the 
learner know explicitly where he is, where he has been^ and where 
he is going. The test of effectiveness lies in the learner's demon- 
strated performance, what he can do after he Irasttad instruction. 

Typical of this orientation is the director who said, "I don't 
care whether the students like m^ or my teachers as long as they 
can fill out the job application or pass the civil service test." On 
second thought, he allowed that he did care what the students 
thought of him, but he would not let that "stand in the way of 
their learning." As for participants developing self-concepts: "you 
teach them how to do something well read, for instance — and 
they will think well of themselves." And as far as seizirjg opportu- 
nities for instruction as they Occur: "We must become expert in 
making those opportunities occur, and you do it by anticipating 
what sort of things can happen, try to ftgure-otrtr^hat^makes^them^ 
happen, and then plan your instruction accordingly." 

Few directors defend either of these ideological positions dog- 
matically, but differences in emphasis account in many cases for the 
nature of the instructional program, particularly the degree to which 
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aided self-instruction is stressed, as well as how learning labora- 
tories are used, if they are^ used at all. 

Another general perspective among directors which makes a 
difference in what does and does not happen in the program is' the 
degree to which they feel^free to operate within -^the network of 
their administrative relationships, especially those with the state de- 
partment of education. You can' tell a good deal about the kind of 
game he operates when an operator says, "The state lays down the 
guidelines, and we have to follow them or our next year's budget 
will be cut'/ or when he tells yoa, "You realize all administrators 
have to play the numbers game, so you play the numbers game, 
and that ijuys you freedom to do your job as you feel you have to." 

Sizing Up the Teachers t - 

Althdligh directors 'differ on program goals and philosophy, they 
display a remarkable degnee of consensus on the characteristics 
that make ior good ABE teacliers. Most say they look for teachers 
with warmth, concern, and the ability to. relate well to undcredu- 
cated adults. Even more than elsewhere in the schools, aloof, rigid, 
and authoritarian types are avoided. In addition to the familiar 
''warm and accepting personality" — the paramount consideration in 
hiring — moSt directors look for experience in the teaching of read- 
ing and basic math. Consequently, elementary school teachers and 
particularly reading specialists and special ^education teachers are 
usually preferred. Most directors also make an effort to redruit 
minority group teachers, although fe\y are 'convinced that the race 
or ethnicity of th§ teacher is a highly important factor io teaching 
success. Some directors prefer male teachers orr the theory that men 
are more acceptable to minority group male participants. Others 
seriously contend that attractive young women are more successful 
in keeping male participants in their classes. , 

Data on the relative importance of various criteria used for hiring 
ABE teachers were obtained frpm the director survey. Personality 
and commitment to ABE goals were deemed "very important" fac- 
tors by over four-fifths of directors responding to the question- 
naire. Previous experience teaching adults was designated very 
important by almost h^\f and "somewhat important" by most of the 
rest. Well over half the directors saw course work in adult educa- 
tfefin, elementary education experience, and racial or ethnic back- 
grounjd as somewhat important. 

It is clear that, in the decision to hire a teacher, intangible quali- 
ties such ^is commitment to program goals and personality far out- 
weigh factors that are more easily determined. Because the payoff 
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comes from attracting and* keeping players in the game, it is not 
surprising that directors see personality and commitment as by far 
the most salient factors in evaluating their potential teachers. 

Often, the director relies on his own supervisory staff and 
teachers to identify new talent possessing the personal qualities 
, needed in the ABE classroom. Most supervisors, teach^rs^ and 
other part-time ABE staff are regularly employed in the public 
schools. In ther^ course of their other work they are able to identify 
^eachers-)Wh)/are effective, personabit:, and likely to be proficient 
teachers ot adults. The director, too, usually has friends in the 
school system who periodically recommend promising teachers. 
Particularly in small to medium-sized programs, teachers are typically 
recruited informally through the web of friendships and contacts 
that the director and his staff maintain within the school^ system. 
Since there are almost always more prospective candidates than jobs 
available, the director can afford to be selective. 

There are, of course, constraints (and occasionally they are 
severe) on the dlrecV>r's freedom in selecting staff. Most directors 
are required Jo work through the school s}^stem personnel office 

* in hiring teachers. Ifahe ABE program is small, he usually takes 
responsibility for both recruitment and selection, and thte person^ 

* , nel office, simply processes the appointment. In many larger cities, 

however, where ABE employs seventy-five, one hundred, or even 
two hundred* teachers, and turnover 15 relatively high, the personnel 
office necessarily plays a more active role in, teacher recruitment and 
selection. Generally, the director or members of his staff work 
cooperatively with the central personnel unit, and as a rule the 
director can veto any applicants whom he judges to be unsatis- 
factory. In a few large cities, however, the entire recruitment and 
selection process i5 handled by thetcentral personnel office and the 
director is stuck with their choices. ^But the general situation is that 
described by a director who reported: /'! have to go through the 
personnel oirfice, but I can get the perst>nnel office to sanction the 
choices I have made/' More than eight out of ten directors sur- 
veyed claimed tha| they. enjoyed great freedom in.Selecting 
teachers.* 



*ln adult education the director usually has the-autKority to hire teachers. Clark 
noted that adult administrators have been given this special prerogative "because 
the informality of the selection pnocedure permits the principals to choose teachers 
who will be attractive to the different student groups and 'to reject applicants who 
do not appear to fit the adult-class environment. A centralized. Impersonal system 
•would not permit this type of discretion." Burton R. Clark, Adult Education in 
Transition (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1968), p. 87. 
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There are. important differences in pe«^onnel procedures and 
policies for full- and part-time staff. In many cities union contracts 
or gchoor policy require the director to give priority to school 
system employees in hiring part-time teachers. Only when there 
are no qualified applicants- within the system is he free to recruit 
elsevvhere. Such "constraints can have negative consequences for 
ihe program, especially if the director is looking for'teachers with 
particular cbaracteristics -or qualifications uncommon among 
teachers iti hl^ovvn school system. ■ . 

In ^electing full-time teachers, the director has more latitude- 
At lea$t one full-time, teacher is employed ilVtwo out of three pro^ 
grams in eities of over 100,000i Usually the proportion of full-time^ 
teachers is small. But in a few smallbr cities, most notably those^ 
that* rely heavily on day classes and learning laboratory instruction, 
the majority of teachers are full-time^. Directors are often ambivalent 
about hiring full-time teachers when this is an option. On the . 
positive side, full-time staff lend stability to a program,* and fuH- . 
time te^cher^-^nay also be more committed to adult education. 
Moreover, 'Iney haver time to prepare lessons and to get to know 
their students, and they 'do not come to class exhausted after a full 
day's work. On the other hand, full-time teachers cost more*if they, 
are ertiployed on a regular contract that includes benefits and 
annual salaryOncremehts. If they are paid an hourly wage, and this 
is the practice in more.Jthan half the cities that employ, full-time 
teachers, morale suffe^fs and turnover may. be higher. Moreover, if^ 
the performance of full-.time teachers is unsatisfactpry, it is usually' 
difficult for the director. to remove them; if they are protected by 
tenure, distnrssal is virtually impossible. Nonetheless, nearly half of 
the directors surveyed expressed strong agreement with the state- 
ment that the greater the proportion of full-time teachers/ the bet- 
ter the ABE program. Aboyt one in five strongly disagreed, and the 
remainder were uncertain. In tbe largest cities (ovei; 400,ck)0), only 
one director in four strongly favored full-time teachiers, These 
happen ta be the cities where the proportion ot full-time teachers 
is the smallest. ' , 

The director is concerned not only with recruiting and hiring 
teachers, but with supervising and evaluating them once they begin 
teaching. Hef also plays a major role in organizing pre- and in-service 
education programs geared, to the special requirements of teaching 
illiterate /adults. The evali/ation of teaching performance, except in 
cases of gross incompetence, is a difficult matter since there is 
no conclusive evidence that one teaching style is inherently better 
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than any other. The problem was cogefitly expressed by the director 
of ABE in a large Eastern city; ■ • 

"Individual teachers have their own style. And I dibn't know if we are 
going over our bounds when we" say that i good teacher must do this ' 
and ttiat. What vvorks'^for one teacher may very well' not work for 
another teaser. 'As a case in point, I had bneneacKer who was 
quiet. You ^uld hardly hear her say anything. We tried to encourage 
her to spend more time expressing herself -because-w^ thought that 
that was a need in her case. But at the same time the people in 
her class kept coming^back. So you can't s&y that that doesn't work." 

. The viewpoint that what matters most is not what teachers do 
but what happens to attendance as a result of what they do is widely 
shared. If attendance drops off in a p?irticular class at a disp^o- 
por^ti'onately high rate, this is taken as prima fac/e. evidence of poor 
teaching.* The old saying that the customer is always right has a^^ood 
deal of currency in adult education. Not surprisiQjgly, di rectors ^say: 
"If you get more than one comfjiaint about a teacher, then- you 
should give hira more than just a cursory look." 

Although student satisfaction, or at least the absence of com- 
plaints or a precipitous drop in attendance, is the mjijor criterion 
used in §valuSting teacher performance, some effort is usually made 
to observe teacher befhavior in the classroom. Oirectifrs lopk.to see 
if a teacher is prepared, if he •can organize instruction oeffectively^ 
and if he is responsive to individual , needs. The last of these is 
the sacred cow of ABE. Every director gives at least lip service to 
the necessity of "individualizing instrjjctioh." In the eyes of most 
directors, the worst thing a teacher can do (excepit in ESL class- 
rooms) is to organize instruction in the traditional class drill mode. 
But as we have seen, despite thisldoctrine of indJvidUalized instruct 
tion, the heresy of traditional eletnentary school teaching practice 
is vVidespread. A few sophisticated Vjirectors a|^o watch for what they 
consider phony individualization, where student's Work individually 
but on- identical material. As one administrator put it: "It is not 
ir\jdividual teaching When everyone does the same thing. The only 
difference is they don't do it at the same time. So\l have to 
keep preaching and preaching." 

In all but the smallest programs, the director delegates tni\ch of 
the day-to-day responsibility for instructional supervision to part- 



*Burton R. Clark also observed that in other adult education programs "failure Irt 
solving the enrollment probl^^ constitutes failure In the teaching role" (Adult 
Education in Transition, p. 89). . 
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time teachers-in-chaVge, adult school principals, and instructionat 
supervisors, tn a few larger programs, and in decentralized pro- 
grams wfth classes in numeroiSs site^, the director necessarily relies 
on supervisory staff to see thatchings run smoothly. .\: 

A major responsibrlity of supervisory'staff in most cities is in- 
service training of teachers^ Eight out of ten directors repcrrted t+iat 
they require their teachers.to take pre- or ir>-service'training, usually 
In the form of periodic workshops. In some cases coursexyork in 
adult education wHI satisfy the -requirement. Another forrh of staff 
development is supervisory coaching: The supervisor-coach assists 
individual teachers who have specific problems or needs. Begin- 
ning teachers may also be asked to observe in the classroom of a 
more experienced teacher. 

In-service training can be an administrative headache for the 
director. Teachers are often refUctant to participate unless they are 
paid to do so or given refeased time. Some programs get around 
this problem by making pre-service training a condition for employ- 
ment. But 'most directors believe that pre-service courses or work- 
shops are not enough, that continuing, in-service education is badly 
needed. The general practice of compensating teachers to partici- 
pate in training activities, ho>A^ever, limits most in-service, training 
efforts to one or two brief workshops each year. Sometimes there 
is no money to do eVfen this mucH. * 

Sizing Up the System ^ 

One aspect of the director's job involves dealing with teachers, 
supervisors, and other staff on matters related to the instructional 
program and staff development. He must also work with numerous 
individuals in various units of the school system. MoreoVjer, if ABE 
is to thrive, important linkages with welfare, ernpiqyment and other 
agencies, as w6JI as co-sponsors and various community groups, 
musrt be established and nurtured. This in itself can be a full-time 
job. So there are three sets of criticah.relationships: those that in- 
volve (1) his own staff, (2) officials in other parts of the school 
system, and (3) persqns associated with organizations and agencies 
exterrial to the school systerrh 

Within the school system, the director deals mostly with staff in 
business, personnel, and= other central units and with building prin- 
cipals. Contact with administrative superiors is usually infrequent, 
except when a full-time ABE director reports to the director of adult 
education or other official with operational responsibility for the 
total adult education program. The director's .relative independence 
and freedom from close Supervision by administrative superiors is 
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due mainly to the marginal status of adult education in the public 
schools. In a- child- and, youth-centered educational system, adult 
education is a peripheral activity of little interest to most higVi-level 
officials m the sfhool bureaucracy. ABE's relative autonomy can be 
a liability, however, ^since the support of high-ranking school 
officials and the board 'of education is important to the continued 
viability of the program.. Most directors, consequently, make an 
effort to enhance the visibility of ABE within the system and to gain 
the sypport of the superintendent of schools and the board. It is 
sometimes felt that the board of education is more positively dis- 
posed toward ABE than is the central school administi;ation. As 
one director explained^ "The members of<the board reflect the com- 
munity's interest in adult education." Board members with a 
minority grpup constituency are often particularly supportive: 

The director's dealings with' offtcial? in the central school bureau- 
cracy and with' building principals tend to be on a personal and 
informal basis. Routine school policies and procedures are seldom 
applicable to ABE because of its semi-autonomous and marginal 
status. Faj:^xample, if the director needs the services of a school 
psychologist to administer vocational aptitude tests to adult stu- 
dents he, W4ll have to make a special arrangemenf with the direc- 
tor of guidance or pupil petsonnel. If he wishes to design a bemn- 
ning reading curricglum for adults, it may be necessary" to seek the 
cooperation of the assistant superintendent for instruction. Since 
most ABE teljchers, are paid on an hourly basis, a special arr§nge- 
ment with the business office may be required in order to process 
salary checks. As previously mentioned, the hiring of ABE teachers 
is seldom routinely handled by the personnel office; it is largely 
the responsibility of the director. The Cooperation of building princi- 
pals and even custodians is usually essential, since ABE seldom has 
its own facilities. Principals typically have absolute authority over 
their buildings during the day, and sometimes in the evening as 
well. Consequently, as an operator, the ABE director must work out 
some sort of modus, vivendi in order to secure space for classes 
to meet. 

The director must work out a great many arrangements in an in- 
formal, ad hoc way with varipus officials in the school system. And 
the process is a continqing one, since policies, people, and circum- 
stances are always changing. In his relationships with school system 
person^nel outside his own unit, the ABE director is in a dependent 
position.' He must rely heavily on personal contacts, persuasion, and 
tenuous arrangements in order to keep his program going. Of the 
directors surveyed, only 16 percent indicated that they relied little. 
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on informally negotiatefl arrangements and contacts with key school 
system personnel. 

Sizing Up the Contacts 

The director's relationships with organizations and agencies out- 
side the school system are also characterized by ad hoc arrange- 
ments and informal maneuvering. The continued functioning of the 
program requires the director to maintain cornmunicatiori with state 
ancj sometimes federal education officials, to work with key person- 
nel in local agencies that refer students and provide services, and 
to initiate and sustain relationships with such co-sponsors as 
churches, cornmunity groups, and employers. 

General policy guidelines are formulated in Washington and 
mediated by state education departments. Since the level of Jocal 
funding and basic guidelines for his program are controlled by the 
state, the state !ABE director and his staff can »play an important 
part in the life of the local director: In some states the- regional 
program offjcer of the Office of Education is also an important 
figure, but these officials have little direct control over local pro- 
grams. Their major influence is usually with the state directors. 

The Office of Education requires that each state have a state plan 
for ABE that defines the general terms under which the- program 
is administered. The state plans vary in their comprehensiveness, 
but most indicater program priorities, such as reaching adufts with 
less than five years of schooling; specify the general parameters 
of program operation, for example/ number of class hours per 
week^ and provide detailed prescriptions for budgeting and report- 
ing. Many of the ground ruigs of the game are formulated at the 
state level. 

The rules promulgated by the state, however, are generally 
subject to negotiation or evasion. If the local director has a good 
working relationship with his state counterpart, he has fewer prob- 
lems. Of course, much depends on the type of man in the state 
education department. *A few are political appointees with no pro- 
fessional interest or competence in adult education. As one local 
director put ft: 

"We are fortunate that the ^state director is a good man, and he 
understands that if you are doing the right work you get the money- 
whether or not you have the bodies. But if he left and a body- 
counter came in, I wouid be out of luck." 

In some states the state director and his staff are a source of 
professional expertise that local directors draw on. State staff 
specialists assist th©noc5f^ director in developing in-service training 
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programs for teachers, help in the selection or design of curricular 
materials, and provide other specialized services. In one large city, 
the local director turned to the state staff to provide leadership in 
setting up a special summer program that was made possible by a 
last-minute allocation of funds. State staff v^ere instrumental in 
organizing the project. They provided planning funds, arranged 
meetings with community groups, and took the initiative in .staff 
training and curriculum development. * 

Close working relationships with the state director or his staff 
such as those described above are more the exception than the 
rule. Not surprisingly, close cooperation is much more evident when 
the ABE program is located in or near the state capital. In some 
cases, the state director is perceived as a petty bureaucrat who is 
insensitive to the needs and problems of local programs. And in a 
few states he is viewed as a major obstacle (o the development of 
effedive local programs. Even when relations are good, the local 
director sometimes finds it necessary to evade state regulations. In 
a discussion of state-mandated mininitJm program hours, a local 
director commented:* 

"You are supposed to get two hundred hours per year. You are 
supposed to not have less than eight hours per week. If I obeyed all 
* those regulations, I would not have anybody in class." 

The Money Game 

In the ABE game most of the activities that produce 
the payoff cost money. Administrators spisnd much time budget- 
ing and trying to find and productively allocate additional money. 
In practice, financial Jind educational decisions are closely con- 
nected, and it Ts sometimes difficult for an outsider to figure 
out whether the decision not to launch a program innovation, 
to rely on self-contained classroom patterns of instruction instead 
of a learning center approach, or to have the classroom teacher 
conduct the entire program in contrast to a more diversified 
staffing pattern is due to lack of educational value or lack .of 
funds. A relatively c^oncise and accurate overview of the total 
ABE program can b^ obtained from a review of the financial 
records, which can reveal sources of money and the strings that 
are attached to it, a,$ well as indicate how much emphasis is 
placed an staff development, use of commercial materials, and 
program evaluation. An important organizational factor in ABE is 
deciding who will ta| 
process they will use 
decisions. 
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A complex pattern 6f financral procedures connects the local 
ABE program to federal; state, and local government, and some- 
times to local organizations as well. This is partly related to the 
way in which the current ABE program was organized, which 
typically occurred in the mid-1960's with the onset of major 
federal funding. Almost half of the largest cities in the country 
used the federal funds to establish_ ABE classes for the first time. 
Slightly fewer used the new money to expand their existing pro- 
grams. In most of the remaining cities, separate federally funded 
ABE programs were established to parallel locally funded ones. 
.The amount of federal funds that are distributed each year de- 
pends on the total amount provided in the federal appropria- 
tions bill, which is usually enacteU during the year in which the 
expenditures are to occur. Although a continuing resolution by 
Congress at the start of the fiscal year provides for expenditures 
at the same monthly rate as the previous year until a new appro- 
priations level is established, there is some budgetary uncertainty 
for the local ABE director that can disrupt program development. 
For many directors this is a critical problem. In a few cities, this 
uncertainty has been minimized by the allocation of local funds as 
a cushion, to be used only if the anticipated federal funds are 
not forthcoming According to schedule. 
The state ABE director and his staff allocate federal funds to 

<Jocal school districts on the basis of a state plan which he amends 
each year and submits to the U.S, Office of Education. In most 
states the local share of the state allocation is relatively pre- 
dictable and routine from year to year, but in a few states the 

* local school district must make a jcase for requested funds. Six 
out of ten programs receive ^ttle state or local tax funds, wViile 
federal support runs about 90 percent. For programs that enjoy 
state or local support;, the federal share ranges down to as Jittle 
as 10 percent. Programs with the highest proportion of federal 
funds tend to be the newer ones and to have full-time ABE 
directors. Tffe local share from state sources has been expanding 
in recent years in some programs. Typically the ABE administrator 
handles most of the financial transactions at the unit level by 
working closely with the schogl business office. 

Although the rules can be bent or even broken occasionally, 

^^the local director cannot afford to alienate the man in the state 
capital who holds the purse strings. In only a handful of cities 
does the local school board provide as much as a third of ABE's 
operating budget. Federal money, allocated to the cities by the 
state ABE director, pays most of the bills. The local director needs 
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federal money if his program is to continue to function, but he 
also needs students and some degree of community support. 
Consequently, directors often spend much of their time dealing 
with agencies that refer students or provide services to students 
and with organizations and community groups that co-sponsor 
classes. 

Perhaps more than any other educational program in the public 
schools, ABE depends on the cooperatipn of outside organiza- 
tions and groups in order to survive. Nine out of ten directors 
expressed strong agreement with the statement that cooperation 
oWith other agencies and organizations in the community is essential 
to the success of ABE. But for most directors, particularly in the 
larger cities, coordination with organizations that make or receive 
referrals of ABE students is tenuous. The director must make a con- 
certed and continuing effort to maintain communication and coop- 
eration with welfare, employment, and Other key agencies. Almost 
all of the directors surveyed reported that they make or receive 
referrals with employment and welfare organizations, and about 
two-thirds indicated' a similar relationship with manpower training 
and community action (CAP) agencies. 

Directors also spend a great deal of time and energy initiating 
and sustaining co-sponsorship arrangements with employers and 
various community organizations. Generally, the co-sponsor recruits 
members or employees for one or more classes and provides space 
for instruction. ABE supplies the teachers and instructional materials. 
From the director's viewpoint, co-sponsorship arrangements have 
several important advantages. One obvious advantage is that co- 
sponsoring oi^anizations are a source of ad.ditional students i4nd 

• additional classroom space. Co-^ponsorship, moreover, can 
enable the director to reach segments of the target population that 
would otherwise not*participate in ABE. Furthermore, and not least 

. important, such arrangements increase ABE's visibility in the com- 
munity and provide a potentially potent organizational constituency 
to voice-support in times of crisis.* 

Many potential co-sponsors, particularly Model Cities, manpower 
training, and community action agencies are also potential competi- 
tors for adult basic education students and other resources. 
Although more than half of the directors surveyed reported little 



*As Burton Clark observed, "Co-sponsorship is public relations where it counts, 
functioning to neutralize hostile groups and to cement support for adult education" 
(Adult Education in Transition, p. 117'. 
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or no competition from other ABE programs, in some cities com- 
petition is severe arid poses an immediate threat with which the 
director must deal. Particularly in smaller cities, most directors try 
hard to Cooperate with or to co-opt potential or actual competitors. 
Few^ABE programs have more students than tbey can handle. In 
his dealings with referral agencies, co-sponsors, and competitors, 
tKe director's basic objective is to ensure a sufficient input of 
illiterate adults to keep ABE in business. 

Sizing Up Personal Chances 

Marginal status in the school system, a noncaptive student 
clientele, and part-time faculty, borrowed facilities, and reliance on 
uncertain federal funding are some of the factors that make admin- 
istering ABE a uniquely frustrating as well as challenging job. But 
many directors who relish the challenge and are deeply committed 
to adult education confront a difficult dilemma. The career opportu- 
nities open to them in adult education are limited. As one full-time 
director explained: 

"I have had several offers from elementary schools and junior highs 
that I have turned down because I like this work, but typically if the 
coordinator is looking for money his next step is out of adult edu- 
cation/' 

In terms of salary and status, the position of the full-time ABE 
director is generally comparable to that of an assistant principal. 
Mpre than two-thirds of the full-time directors surveyed reported 
that their salaries were roughly equivalent to those of assistant 
principals or otjier middle-level school supervisors. Fewer than a 
third reported salaries equal to that of a school principal. Salaries 
in the principal to assistant superintendent range were reported by 
most of the part-time ABE directors, the majority of whom are regu- 
larly employed as directors of adult education or the equivalent. 

About half of the full-time directors surveyed indicated that their 
next promotion within the school system would probably be to 
director of adult education or adult school principal. But for the 
other half, promotion would lead to a variety of middle-level posi- 
tions outside the field of adult education. A third of the administra- 
tors Who devote part time to ABE, largely the directors of adult 
education, reported promotion to a <;chool principalship or assistant 
superintendency as the most likely next step. One in five did not 
repond to the question and several wrote on the questionnaire 
that there was no opportunity for promotion. The fact that one- 
fourth of these administrators are sixty or older may explain the high 
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nonresponse rate to this question. For many of them, the director- 
ship of adult education is a terminal career position. 

Adult education has not yet established itself as a professional 
specialization in the public schools. The general absence ot special 
training requirements and separate certification for adult education 
teachers and administrators is one index of the profession's mar- 
ginality in the schools.'' By and large, administrative positions in ABE 
and adult education in general are perceived as stepping-stones to 
higher-status positions outside the field of adult education. The full- 
time ABE director usually has only one additional career step in 
adult education — to director of the total adult education program. 
But few will wait for that one position to open up when there are 
a variety of attractive alternatives within the school bureaucracy. 
Likewise, the full-time director of adult education has gone about as 
far as he can to within his own system. Other professionals, includ- 
ing superintendents, customarily advance tiieir careers by horizontal 
movement from small systems to larger ones that offer greater pro- 
fessional responsibility and higher salaries. This is sometimes an 
option for adult educators, but a research study of directors in 
Illinois found that three-fourths had never even considered it.^ 

If the game continues to enjoy federal bankrolling, as it appears 
it will, the growing professionalization of the field and a nascent 
public recognition of education as a life-long prbcess augur well 
for expansion of opportunities for career adult educators. Mean- 
while, for the operators the Yisks of the game are more than offset 
by the payoffs. 
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Notes 

1. Yet the professionalism of the ABE director was found in a recent study 
to be the single most important factor in accounting for program inno- 
vativeness. The measure of professionalism combined the following vari- 
ables in a single index: amount of time devoted to adult education, 
amount of formal training in the field of adult Education, degree of activ- 
ity in adult education professional associations, and commitment to adult 
education as a career. See Gordon G. Darkenwald, et al.. Problems of 
Dissefnination and Use of Innovations in Adult Basic Education (New 
York: Center for Adult Education, Columbia University, 1974), Chapt. 4. 

2. William S. Griffith, et al.. Public School Adult Education in Northern 
Illinois, Circular Series A-192 (Springfield, 111.: Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction/ 1966), p. 47. 
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Chapter 7 
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Hustling The Community 



Contacts are important for any big-time gambler. To operate 
an established game he has to have continuing access to the high 
rollers, a safe, attractive place to play, and influential contacts to 
provide support and protection. For ABE this means linking up with 
a variety of specific organizations, community groups, and target 
populations. Through them the operator recruits the players, space, 
and support without which he is out of business. His style in hust- 
ling the community \yill depend on its size and composition, past 
experience of adult education in the schools, and his own profes- 
sional orientation. 

It makes a difference whether you are talking about New York 
or Fort Wayne; sheer size dictates greater formali^ and bureaucratic 
constraints. In cit^^es with a history of heavy in-migration of Euro- 
peans or Asians, experience with programs strll called "Americani- 
zation" often colored the way in which ABE was' conceived. For 
most, Americanization was substantially an extension of primary and 
secondary education and became institutionalized as such within the 
structure of the public schools. Administrators, teachers, and ma- 
terials were borrowed .from elsewhere within the public school 
systemi. Even where curricular materials were adapted to adult stu- 
dents, this was done by personnel, from elementary or secondary 
educatiqn. 
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When ABE funds became available, the common response was 
simply to expand the same type of program with the sarhe kinds of 
administrators and teachers and involvements with employers as 
before. The longer the tradition of the duuit education program, the 
greater the likeMhoou that the organization of ABE' and its staff 
will be found to be cut from the traditional public school mold. 
There are notable exceptions, of course. 

In other cities in which adult education had not been so devel- 
Qped and so institutionalized within the public school bureaucracy, 
a different pattern sometimes emerged. These were urban centers 
that missed the heavy European migrations in the first, quarter of 
this century but received a large influx of Southern blacks, Puerto 
Ricans, Appalachians, and others since the 1940's. A consequence 
of the poverty programs of the Kennedy and Johnson eras was 
, to redefine the educational needs of the disadvantaged beyond 
literacy and marketable skills to encompass also the need for a posi- 
tive self-image, identity, and know-how for coping with the real 
world and for partiripation in the political process. Thus, in commu- 
nities in which the first programs of adulf education were intro- 
duced as a result of federal initiatives in the 'IQSO's and 1960's, 
there was less pull from the schools to simply extend past arrange- 
ments and more pull from Washington to develop a different orien- 
tation. 

A second important precedent pertained in cities like Saint Louis 
and Fort Wayne, which \n recent decades had made a deliberate 
effort to redefine their public schools as a community school 
system. 

This concept established as a major obligation the service of com- 
munity needs, not only those of the elementary and secondary 
school-age population. Resources of the schools were used to 
actively serve adults, their community groups and organizations. 

The way ABE directors function in the community is also a func- 
tion of their professional orientation, experience, and training. Full- 
time directors tend to do more. Those who see themselves as 
adult educators rather than public school administrators, social 
workers, or something els^ tend to become involved in a profes- 
sional network with an ethos that places heavy emphasis on innova- 
tive and entrepreneurial program devefopment. A sociologist (Joan 
Cordon) analyzing field data from six cities characterizes'this kind of 
operator: 

The professional adult educators in [these two cities] are <: "entrepre- 
neurs" in the sense that they make things happen, they create the 
'demand for ABE where they think there^'is a nefed. They do this 
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through personal conUc* wiih agency heads, personnel directors of 
industry, correction officers, etc. Note, for example, that the direc- 
tor in [one city] has established contact with key people in 
various parts of the social structure — key people not in the sense 
of their prestige or authority but k6y in the sense that they are at 
places in the social structure where they can feed those in need of 
ABE into the program or dan facilitate the operation of the program. 
For example, he knows the secretary in the local' high school who is 
in charge of the tests for the CED exam, and she refers those who 
' fail the test to him. Through his membership on various community 
boards he met the personnel directors of International Harvester 
and General Electric and raised the question of how many of their 
employees were not high school graduates as a preliminary to co- 
sponsoring a program. (To their amazement, they discovered that 
fully 25 percent of their employees did not have high school diplo- 
mas.) Finally, he makes an effort to know the janitors in the build- 
ings where ABE classes are held and has a cordial beer and pizza 
relationship with them. 

Directors who come to ABE with a strong schoot-teaching orienta- 
tion often introduce a learning laboratory as their earliest innova- 
tive development — in effect, an extension of the classroom. Those 
with stronger experience in community development) an emphasis 
for four decades among adult educators, generally turn to decen- 
tralized sites, broadly based advisory boards, and involvement with 
community groups and organizations. 

Co*$ponsorship 

Except in large cities and a few others where ABE has acquired 
its own facility within which to operate an adult learning center, the 
program is dependent upon other agencies for space. Principal 
among these is the public school, with which the ABE program 
negotiates the part-time use of classrooms. 

Other co-sponsors can be the source of students, space, commu- 
nity support, and other services important to ABE. There are three 
major groups of potential collaborators. One is a number of poverty- 
related and often job training-oriented government programs like 
Work Incentive (WIN), Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC), VISTA, 
Concentrated Employnment Program (CEP), Model Cities, and MDT.* 



•The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) of i974 eliminated most 
of the targeted Department of Labor programs such as MDT, CEP and NYC. CETA 
provides local governments more flexibility in using federal manpower funds for 
job-related education and training. Although the acronyms may ^change, ABE will 
continue to co-sponsor classes with the new manpower programs developed under 
CETA. V 
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These "mandated" co-spoRt rs contract with ABE to arrange basic 
education instruction for their' clients or trainees. They are federally 
funded, programs administered through various state and local 
agencies like welfare and employment. The Office of Education' 
encciurages ABE to cooperate with these and other anti-pgverty pro- 
gra^s, hence the term "mandated." 

WIN, a Department of Labor program, negotiates with the school 
system to provide ABE instruction for its clients, who are welfare 
recipients and receive a modest stipend while attending ABE. Parti- 
cipants may either be incorporated into existing ABE classes or 
separate WIN classes may be organized. NYC and MDT occasionally 
contract for ABE to provide instruction for their trainees, usually on 
their own premises. Model Cities contracts for classes and some- 
times learning centers or armchair instruction in the homes of 
participants. Community Action Programs (CAP) also contract with 
ABE for instruction, but often CAP and MDT operate their own ABE 
programs independently and sometimes in competition with Title 
III. Custodial institutions such as prisons and mental hospitals are 
quite commonly co-sponsors' with ABE. 

A second group of co-sponsors are employers and, less frequent- 
ly, unions. For the most part they agree to provide the students,- 
space, and sometimes materials; ABE supplies the instructor. Hospi- 
tals, businesses and industries, banks, and nursing homes are fre- 
quent co-sponsors. Three-fourths of the directors in our national 
survey operated co-sponsored classes designed to upgrade em- 
ployee skills. 

A third group are grass-roots neighborhood organizations like 
churches, recreation centers, e\hnic and poverty organizations, 
public'housing developments, or self-help groups. They also agree 
to recruit and maintain the students and space, while ABE provides 
the teacher and materials. 

Our national survey discovered 869 co-sponsored classes in^OO 
cities. Well over half were with community organizations, a third 
with employers (only 18 percent with businesses), and a little over 
one-sixth with manpower training agencies. Forty percent of the 
total were with churches and non-CAP community organizations; 
about 16 percent were CAP co-spopsored. 

Over a third of the cities reporfed separate CAP-sponsored ABE 
programs. A. slightly smaller proportion reported separate church- 
sponsored programs. In about a quarter of the cities separate ABE 
programs were sponsored by one or more of the following: 
businesses, non-CAP community'organizations, and community 
colleges. However, few directors said they felt ther^ie was great 
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competition between these progrkms and their own for partieipants. 

Almost ^ir directors make or receive referrals with welfare and 
employment agerfcies, welLover two-thirds with CAP agencies, and a 
slightly smaller proportion with manpower-training agencies^, and 
with non-CAP organizations. Nearly half the urban directors indi- 
cated that majority of their ABE participants ^re recruited by 
co-sponspring groups — a surprising report for most^ observers. 
Almost all agree that cooperation with other community agencies 
is essential to the success of their programs. J 

In long-established programs that have become weJI institu- 
tionalized within a traditional school system, the pattern of provid- 
ing instruction in non-schobi ^ites ahd relating to co-sponsors is 
often routinized. These programs respond to initiatives by thk 
government programs and employers — programs with established 
bureaucratic structures cpmparable to their own. The newer pro- 
grams, especially those in smaller cities with entrepreneurial direc- 
tors, sometimes have greater flexibility, to innovate and cope with 
the more difficult organizational and maintenance I'equirements of. 
co-sponsoring with locaJ community organizations. 

Directors handle most co-sponsor negotiations themselves. 
Middle-class directors deal^ by and l^rge with established agencies^ 
an'9 organizations. It is usually when a director delegates responsi- 
bility tcf a 'community liaison staff with good contacts in local neigh- 
borhoods that grass-roots organizations get involved. 

The/ director's contacts are pivotal. About half report having an 
active/ ABE advisory committee. Sitting on community boards, get- 
ting vp know personnel officers, ministers, and agency adminis- 
trators are informal contacts that result in co-sponsorship. Persua- 
sion is seldom involved so much as are cursory contacts to identi- 
fy potential interest. When a potential co-sponsor is ready, the 
arrangements ^et made. Time is a big factor. When the director 
himself must make^the dfentacts, negotiate, and provide continuing 
sup^rvisiqp of co-sponsored classes, there is only so much he can 
do. It takes less time and work to respond to initiatives from in- 
terested organizations than to actively solicit joint ventures^ 

Patterns of co-sponsprship vary. Detroit, one of the larger cities-* 
thai places heavy emphasis on "outreach" classes, in 1970 con- 
ducted clAsse? in ninety-six locations, about 40 percent in public 
schools, 20 percent in churches, and several each in community 
recreation centers, nUrsing and convalescence honres, housing 
projects, detention facilities/ union halls, and parochial schools; 
and others were scattered in hospitals, schools for the handicapped. 
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an Urban Leagu^ facility, a vocational training facility, and 'else-' 
where. ^ ^ 

Chicago in the same year had a decentrali^jd program of Ameri- 
canization- classes- (a misnomer — it involved all{ varieties of adult 
education) located primarily in non-school sites, an ABE program for 
welfarejeiil^ients located primai^ily in schools, and an "Inplant" 
program. The latter conducted two dozen co-5pt)nsored classfes, 
three-fifths of which were held on the premises of businesses, the 
rest divided between hospitals and other governmental agencies. 

At the same time Saint Loui^ he^d classes in twenty-nine sites, 
about a fourth in community schools'and'the rest distributed among 
community organizations, churches, homes for older adults, tech- 
nical schools, parochial' schools, a prison, the YWCA, an office, 
bank, hospitaf, anda-day learning center. Nashville had forty co- 
sponsored classes, ten with businesses, seven with manpower train- 
ing agencies, and ten with community organizations, four of which 
were CAP-sponsored.^, ' ' . 

Smaller cities seldom have more than a dozen or so co-spon- 
'sored classes operating at ar>y one-time. In 1970, Hartford had eleven 
in churches, hospitals, businesses, comniunity organizations, and 
manpower training agencies. Providence'^had fourteen, of which 
seven were in churches and three in hospitals. 

Our national survey revealed that over half the urban directors 
hold 80 to 90 percent of their ABE ^ses in school facilities, but 
43 percent hold a majority of ABE classes in sucTi non-school faqli-^ 
ties as churches, stprefronts, and community centers. An even* 
larger f^roportion want more such classes. 

Different de^Js are worked -out. The co-sponsor usually puts up 
the' students and space and will sometimes provide books and 
material's, audiovisual aids, and occasionally counseling services. 
In other cases, ABE furnishes !he instructional materials and may 
even p^y community organizations a nominal rent for the use of 
.space. When the program is centralized in*bne or a few ABE learning 
centers, the co-sponsored classes may be held in these sites; then 
the co-sponsor only provj^des ,the students. Co-sponsored classes 
are often closed to participants other than those designated by the 
co-sponsor, who agrees to maintain a minimum enrollment. 

In # great majority of cases, it is the co-sppnsor wfcio initiates the 
contact with the ABE director, but there are various ways ABE makes 
its>feervices known. In some cities community liaison personnel 
vi^t potential co-sponsors and attempt to sell the program. In others 
co-sponsors hear of ABE through its advertising efforts, which may 
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include rgdio and television^ posters, flyers/or direct mailing. Often 
the director capitalizes on his own contacts to identity potential 
collaborators and interest them in his program. Satisfied co-sponsors 
and participants in such programs frequently refer others to ABE. 
5 Except for formaf agreements negotiated With "mandated'' co- 
iponsoFs such as WIN, arrangements are relatively simple and in- . 
vplva no special budgeting by either partner. There.ois usually only 
an informal uncferstanding between the director or someone he 
appoints aoi^a representative of-the co-sponsoring organization. 
Some directors make a practice of involving the instructor who yviH 
conduct the class early in these discussions. After a class is estab- 
lished, the teacher often functions as' the continuing liaison person ' 
between -ABE and the co-sponsor, working out problems as they 
arise and referring^JpK>se beyond his capability to the director. Al- 
though most co-sponsored classes are identical- to others in content, 
methods, and materials, in some cases the teacher will vvork with 
the co-sponsor to adapt the curriculum to fit bis special require- 
ments and to make minor administrative arrangements pertaining 
to the class: , ; 

In nearly every case the selection and hiring of the instructor is 
the sole responsibility of the director. He often makes an effort to 
find instructors with special qualifications to fit a co-sponsor's need, 
such as someone with experience in special educatipn to work with ^ 
handicapped participants in a class co-spon§pred by Goodwill In- 
dustries or a teacher -with an ESL background when employees are 
having special problems with the American Idiom. If the co-sponsor 
feels the instructor is not working out well, he reports this to the 
director, who is usually responsive and willing to make a replace- 
ment. Such feedback frorcl outside the program Is given special 
weight. 

Advantages of co-sponsorship for the ABE program are substan- 
tial. In Albany, where there is. an adult learning center in^ which 
most classes are located, space is reserved (or staff of. cooperating 
and co-sponsoring^ agencies. This has prpverf invlaluable to facilitate 
and coordinate counseling, referral, recruitment, training, and place^- 
ment. Most ABE students in Albany are recruited through referrals^ 
and are stipended during training, by the co-sponsorjng agency. As 
most of the .jco-sponsors are concerned directly with gettirtg their 
clients or trainees into the job market;, the ABE program in that city 
is geared to this goal. Few ABE programs have developed such inte- 
grated relationships, but many do have close working relationships 
with the mandated co-sponsors, especially WIN, Model Cities, and 
CAP. . - 
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The Neighborhood Youth Corps. has many high school dropouts, 
ancJ^OIC (Opportunities Industrialization Center) and CEP are jol?- 
oriented programs that build on the skills- learned through ABE. 
The^'advantage of holding classes m buildings rented by these 
groups is a de-emphdsis on the school atmosphere. 'Many partici- 
pants in these^ programs are young people seriously alienated 'from 
the formal school system. There is often* less tension, mpre in- 
formality, arid less social distance between participants and instruc- 
tors. Often these [j^rograms involve some of the participants who' 
are hardest to reach for ABE, so that mandated co-sponsors are 
Ofte^n highly valued by the ABE' director. _ .j 
• Other advantages of co-sponsorship for ABE, in addition to pro- 
ovidihg a useful approach for reaching .a specific^ target group, are 
cost reduction ^and provision of support services, useful feed-back 
on tbe^ program, and important community support. Powerful co- 
sponsors can and do function as allies when ABE is threatened. In 
one New England city, when the mayor's office threatened to cut out 
the local matching share of ABE's budget, the move was thwarted 
and cuJts restored when thQ director marshaled community sup- 
porters, teachers, and students to attend budget hearings. ' 

Disadvantages include the administrative -time involved in making 
initial contacts, negotiating, and conforming to special curricular 
•or staff requirefnents. However, other than routirie arrangetments are 
necessary indess tbao a quarter of such relationships. Th^re can be 
a goal displacement effect when ABt finds itself allocating resources 
to serve a population different from what its priorities dictate. In 
general, co-sponsorship is well worth the trouble. 

Problems arising from collaboration with the- mandated co-spon- 
sprs have to do with their eixtra dern^nds^ for record keeping and 
reporting; variations ih funcHng cycles, so that_ money becomes avail- 
able at times that do not coincide wFth the budget cycle of the ABE 
program; limitations on the number pf hours bf training permitted; 
and job placement without regard for the students' involvement 
in ABE. These mandated programs constitute an important segment 
of ABE inasmuch as tK^y often involve one of the hardest-to-reaqh 
segments of ABE's target population, young. men who could not 
attend without a stipend. , 

Community groups that co-sponsor frequently have problems of 
recruitment and attendance maintenance inasmuch as stipends, re- 
leased time, and other such potent external incentives do not per- 
tain. There is often a question her6, as with employers, of whether 
the target population is in line with ABE priorities. For example, 
church co-sponsors often recruit women as participants for whom 
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job orientation may be relatively unimportant. This kind of student 
may or may not be in line with priorities set for ABE resource 'allo- 
cation — a somewhat academic distinctfon- inasmuch as few ABE , 
programs carefully differentiate among target populations. 

There have been dc^mands for rnorg community control over ABE 
classes by assertive local groups. This usually .means selecting and 
supervising the instructors, and demands for more counseling serv- 
ices. Sometimes directors have shut their eyps to such practices as 
letting a certified ABE teacher.-sub-contract with a locally acceptable 
but uncredentialed instructor to take over classes. « 

For employers, co-sponsorship with ABE can be invaluable. In 
seaboard cities where many relatively unskilled workers do not 

jspeak English, communications problems between plant supervi- 
sors and workers have serious ramifications. Safety regulations can- 
not be explained with confidence. Job 'specifications become- drSr 
torted in translation. Hospital regulations pertaining to isolation 
procedures and sterilization techniques go unheeded simply from 
lack of comprehension. So severe is this problem that some hospi- 
tals make ABE attendance a requirement for continued employment. 

"ip one'city a public utility found another value in ABE: public 
relations. It contracted for ABE classes located within a ghetto 
area and widely advertised that its employees would serve as volun- 
teers in the prograifn. 

Benefits to social service organizations relate to their program 
needs. Goodwill Industries often employ handicapped workers who 
lack "much formal education, in part because of limited physical 
mobility. ABE can meet this special need. A drug rehabilitation cen- 

*ter stressing emotional development in therapy with addicts saw 
in ABE an avenue for devel6'ping a sense of -personal worth in ^ 
its patients. Benefits are sometimes unexpected. One community 
health project, for example, reported marked reduction in employee 
turnover and increased morale among staff participating in ABE 
classes. 

For neighborhood organizations and -community development 
groups, co-sponSorship with ABE is sometimes seen as an integral 
element of a movement to foster greater community control in 
public decision making, ethnic identity, self-confidence and skills 
to deal with the EstabNshritient, parent education, indigenous group 
development, and popular participation in the political process. 
Sqme are ephemeral, temporary groups, like those organized by a 
ney^:iy arrived nun in a poor Puerto Rican neighborhood in response 
to\a strong need for English language instruction. Community 
organizations often have limited facilities, and can organize and 
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sustain an ABE class only with luck. They themselves are chronically 
threatened by recurrent budget crises as grants run out, by fac- 
tionalism, and by instability of leadership. 

Churches are somewhat less beset with these problems and are 
frequent co-sponsors with ABE. In many cases, however, they repre- 
sent a somewhat different subculture within ABE's target population 
than do Qther types of community organizations. The point.here is 
that doing business with community groups requires a high degree 
of flexibility on the part of the ABE program and often more effort 
to arrange an^ maintain the relationship. There is also a higher risk 
of failure. Most smaller programs have few such linkages, in part 
because of the special attention each small organization requires. 

For the most part community organizations are involved as part- 
ners in ABE only when the director delegates the liaison function 
to aides who have access and acceptance in target neighborhoods. 
Sometimes it is the ABE instructor who recruits a co-sponsor from 
within his own community and maintains liaison for the ABE pro- 
gram. But in most large and traditionally administered programs the 
director seldom takes the initiative in establishing co-sponsorship 
with grass-roots organizations. Mapy ABE executives find it more 
congenial to respond to overtures from other agency and business 
executives. The corporate merger image comes more naturally than 
"going native" and entails fewer headaches. It also appears to be 
helpful in dealing with large and prestigious co-sponsors for the 
ABE director to have a visible and significant position in the formal 
school hierarchy. 

Co-sponsdrship can involve compelling incentives for students. 
One of the most powerful is a stipend offered by several of the 
government agencies or released time from work to attend classes. 
Some employers pay overtime, in somei cases one hour of wages 
for two hours pf attendance in ABE. Without provision for released 
time, students often find they cannot afford to spend wage-earning 
hours in classes. In an experience repeated fnany times, classes 
are .set up on this basis and fold, only to be reconstituted with near 
perfect attendance when the co-sponsoring company agrees to a 
released-time arrangement. ^ 

Another important incentive for students is a payoff in recogni-. 
tion. Programs receive a boost when, as in one large industrial 
concern, the personnel manager frequently visited ABE students in 
the plant to inquire how they were doing in class and to give en- 
couragement to continue. Another large' employer published an arti- 
cle about a co-sponsored class with pictures of students. Elaborate 
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graduation ceremonies can have great value, especially when com- 
pany officials and the ABE director attend. 

Promise of employee advancement upon successfully completing 
.an ABE program isr seldom explicit, but the relationship becpme^ 
abundantly clear when graduates are singled out for promotion, 
a not uncommon development. ABE does make possible the acquisi- 
tion of skills essential for many higher-level supervisorial jobs. 
There are many success stories of ABE students moving from the 
production line to acquire a- high school equivalency diploma and 
some college and then securing a managerial position; of hospital 
workers qualifying as licensed practical nurses, and students even- 
tually becoming talented teachers. It is often the more highly moti- 
vated and upwardly mobile workers who see the possibilities for 
advancement through co-spolisored classes. 

Convenience is another incentive provided by co-sponsored 
classes. Students do not have to pay transportation costs or take 
long bus rides. Sometimes co-sponSors arrange for child care. Easy 
access to groups of friends, which makes for friendly and supportive 
learning situations, are added social and educational benefits. 

Co-sponsoring with ABE does not always come up smelling like 
roses. In a New England hospital, for exapiple, the entire working 
schedule for custodial staff had to be revised to permit employees 
who required ABE instruction to attend classes on a released-time 
basis. Better educated workers who had to work longer to cover for 
participants became angry. Sometimes, too, supervisors oppose ABE 
due to fear of reduced productivity. Supervisgrs who*oppose re- 
leased time can become subsequent targets for worker animosity. 
When released time is given selectively, those not enjoying this 
benefit can come to resent it. Conversely, in one hospital where un- 
skilled, non-English speaking employees were required to take ABE 
classes, they became offended at being singled out and felf pun- 
ished for their ignorance. Unions sometimes demand that employ- 
ees be paid when engaged in job-related training, forcing the issue 
on management of whether to offer released time or get out of the 
ABE game iiltogether. 

The decision to incur released time costs and the inconvenience 
of readjusting normal operations to accommodate ABE can precipi- 
tate strife within the organization. When classes involve no released 
time and little inconvenience, costs to the co-sponsor are low. The 
greater the investment of the employer co-sponsor, the greater the 
benefits to ABE. 

A good deal depends on who initiates the class in the co-sponsor- 
ing organization. If he is influentially placed and committed to the 
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program, chances are things will work out well. If, however, he is 
the only one with such commitment, sustaining a relationship can 
become dependent upon him. When such a lonie supporter leaves, 
ABE programs have found themselves in jeopardy of being aban- 
doned. 

Co-sponsorship arrangements by and large prove mutually satis- 
factory and tend to be terminated either when the need for them 
is substantially met in the eyes of the co-sponsor or when attend- 
ance falls and remains below an established minimum. 

Community Liaison Staff / 

Directors allocate funds for staff to work in community liaison if 
they feel it necessary to recruit participants,* if they are oriented 
toward entrepreneurial community^ service, and if they can enjpy 
relative freedom from rigid administrative and budgetary constraints. 
The more traditional school administrator frequently avows that 
•every cent must go into teacher salaries to strengthen his program. 
Local priorities in target populations can dictate recruitment needs. 
In a New England city, the director feels tKe education of hard-to- 
reach blacks is the proper function of CAP agencies; because a large 
local Spanish-speaking population is his priority, he finds the need 
for recruiters able to work with this group. 

Community liaison staff fall Into on^ of several types. About a 
third of the urban directors responding to the national survey em- 
ployed community liaison personnel. Often the person hired is a 
professional who fulfills the function as a relatively minor aspect ^of 
his job, which is primarily administrative. He is frequently assigned 
specific liaison tasks, such as contacting community organizations 
or contacting the media and preparing advertising copy or other 
materials. Over 40 percent of the urban directors employ indigenous 
community personnel on a part-time basis as recruiters. Some use 
ABE graduates for this, 

A third type of liaison person is the part-timer whose primary 
occupation is in some complementary community work, like a social 
worker or CAP community organizer. Still another variety of com- 
munity liaison worker is the teacher or counselor from within the 
ABE program who voluntarily becomes involved in following up on 



•About a third of the urban directors place heavy reliance upon agency referrals and 
direct recruitment by ABE staff. Almost all who use them rate these two practices 
as very effective. Less than half the directors make intensive use of mass media 
announcements, flyers, posters and mailings/ and only one in five rates these re- 
cruitment practices as very effective. 
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dropouts, recruiting; giving feedback on how the community likes 
ABE; serving as referral agent with other agencies and sometimes as 
spokesman for groups of participants who do not speak English well 
in dealing with other agencies. • 

Still another type of voluntary liaison person comes from other 
agencies or groupS; like VISTA volunteers who recruit through target 
population groups in Tucson; or semi-retired Senior Aides who 
recruit in Providence; or neighborhood church workers who 
organize ABE classes for specific groups with whom they work. 

Detroit has hired as many as seventy indigenous community peo- 
• pie for ten hours a week during enrollment periods^ five parapro- 
fessionals who participate in the program throughout the year; and 
a half-time professional to contact corporation executives; agencies; 
and organizations throughout the city. Saint Louis has used twenty 
part-time neighborhood recruiters. 

Much important liaison work is performed by the director him- 
self, so his organizational associations become significant. Most 
serve on coordinating bodies such as Model Cities advisory 
groups and community councils. In a smaller Eastern city the ABE 
director met the head of a Puerto Rican center at a meeting of the 
local Advisory Board on Urban Education, and a co-sponsored pro- 
gram resulted. The director's participation in community-wide co- 
ordinating agencies is often profitable in this way. 

Directors generally do a lot of speaking before civic and fraternal 
groups to build community support for their programs. Most feel 
the general public image of ABE is mildly positive; but that there 
is not a great deal of awareness about the program. These con- 
tacts can pay off for ABE in tangible ways. In a large Southern city 
the ABE director met a member of a local association of industrial 
personnel managers who invited her to a meeting with his profes- 
sional group. Six co-sponsored programs resulted. Civic and fra- 
ternal groups have given funds for such projects as translating ma- 
terials into Braille; an international pot luck supper for ABE stu- 
dents; and a graduation dinner. A director's own group member- 
ships have proven useful for ABE. Church contacts are often respon- 
sible for co-sponsored programs. 

Community liaison staff are almost never employed on a full- 
time basis to do community work. When teachers are in short sup- 
ply the liaison man may be assigned to recruit them, but the major 
function of liaison is recruiting participants; opening new classes 
and following up on dropouts. Professionals hired as community 
liaison staff are almost never permitted to spend most of their time 
in the community. They are found' to be primarily involved as super- 
id 
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vis6rs, audiovisual technicians, school bus monitors, doormen, 
record clerks, in-service trainers, and general administrative aides. 
Most are hired to give directors a professional who can be used 
flexibly as needed, inasmuch as teachers and supervisors hav6 fixed 
responsibilities and are often unable or unwilling to be used to 
fill miscellaneous jobs that need doing. As a result, most commu- 
nity liaison staff are found devoting less than a third of their time 
to^community work. Student recruitment is the major effort in the 
community; following up on dropouts is given much less emphasis. 
Three-fifths of urban directors have never even conducted a study 
to find out who drops out and why. Liaison staff are seldom used 
to get feedback on how the community feels ABE is meeting stu- 
dent needs or fulfilling an important function for its target popu- 
lations. 

Four factors differentiate how these hustlers for ABE function in 
the community. These include (1) the degree of administrative 
formality under which they operate, (2) whether or not they are 
themselves residents of the neighborhood or members of the 
target group with which they work, (3) whether their major occu- 
pation is community work, and (4) whether they see their job as 
primarily conveying information about the program or as counseling 
potential students. 

One approach to community liaison involves more formal organi- 
zational planning and administrative control. A plan is formulated 
involving sofne combination of advertising, direct recruitment, and 
dropout follow-up. A search is made to find personnel to fill the 
liaison positions created to implement these plans, then the person- 
nel are employed and given specific assignments. Liaison staff 
operating within this pattern are deployed, on a city-wide basis to 
work with the ABE target population as a whole. Specific tasks are 
assigned, sometimes on a daily basis, with frequent written reports 
required summarizing the work undertaken. Such liaison workers 
may not be known to the community in which they work. Many do 
not have other occupations that involve them in community work. 

This formal approach to community liaison is used in one Eastern 
city where the ABE director is also in charge of a Department of 
Labor demonstration project designed to give meaningful employ- 
ment to low-income, retired^ older adults. One day they may be 
directed to distribute flyers in supermarkets in target areas, the 
next to follow up on a list of dropouts, and the next to contact 
personnel managers in industrial concerns to identify potential ABE 
students and distribute promotional materials. These liaison 
workers, none of whom are known in the communities in which 
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they work or have complementary occupations, make^daily written 
reports of their activity. Major emphasis is on disseminating in- 
formation about the ABE program. 

The formal approach to liaison work rias obvious limitations, but 
it does allow a director to cover -more territory with less manpower, 
and no neighborhood is neglected because a suitable local 
person cannot be found to work there. The approach requires 
a lot of supervisorial and administrative time. 

At the other extreme is the informal model, in which the director 
identifies indigenous personnel already working in a specific com- 
munity or neighborhood in one role or another. Social workers or 
their aidejs, community organizers, ministers and nuns; teachers and 
teacher aides, and many others have been found useful. These 
people are employed as liaison personnel for ABE, oriented to the 
goals and operation of the program and often permitted to operate 
in their communities in their own manner. Specific assignments 
are seldom given. Work for ABE is performed as a cpmplement 
to Community work they have ^already demonstrated proficiency at 
doing and exploits an established network of contacts. Liaison 
personnel who operate informally are for obvious reasons invari- 
ably assigned to work in specific geographical areas corresporvding 
to their particular interests, ethnicity, or^employment situation. 
Social workers work in their social work districts, teachers of re- 
located Appalachians with that group, blacks in black neighbor- 
hoods, and so on. 

Liaison persons of this type are more likely to become involved 
in the lives of potential ABE students and dropouts ^ to help 
them cope with frustrating problems of child care, get eye-glasses 
or a physical, arrange transportation, find a job, or deal with wel- 
fare agencies. This counseling involvement is a logical extension of 
their principal "^occupation, which is usually social-welfare oriented. 
They are often quite expert at helping their own community people 
cope with the "system." In their complementary occupation they 
often have established a network of relationships with social agen- 
cies to which ABE students can be referred for supportive services 
and which refer those needing ABE to the- liaison worker* in one 
Midwestern city, a liaison man who was also a social worker 
established a coordinating referral network among all agencies 
serving his neighborhood.^ Often liaison workers belong to com- 
munity groups that are valuable sources of recruitment for ABE. 

The informal model of community liaison allows for a saturation 
effort in specific neighborhoods or with specific target groups. A 
problem is the time required for" counseling individuals and the 
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limited number who can be served in this manner. Another is the 
danger that the locatly recruited worker may become caught up in 
the group infighting and intergroup struggles endemic to ghetto 
. communities. Directors who use voluntary liaison personnel follow 
the informal mode since they have little leverage over volunteer 
workers. 

Most liaison programs fall somewhere between the extremes 
of the' formal-informal continuum, and the variables of commu- 
nity membership, complementary occupation, and degree of coun- 
seling irrvolvement are found in varying combination in most pro- 
grams. Some cities use both fornial and informal approaches, with 
different kinds of liaison personnel involved in each. 

Few liaison workers get mvolved ivl negotiating co-sponsorship 
arrangements. They may contact orgatiizations or talk before com- 
munity groups to foster recruitment, but much of their work in the 
community is devoted to a one-to-one relationship with potential 
students and with dropouts. This work is often hindered by the 
necessity of contacting working individuals*' in the evening and in 
areas having high rates of street crime. The limited number who 
can be reached sometimes makes investment in this kind of liaison 
prohibitive. Recruitment is primarily by door-to-door canvass or by 
working through community groups; dropouts are followed up by 
going to their homes, by telephone or letter. 

In most cities, liaison personnel report directly to the ABE direc- 
tor. In Detroit, community aides report to five regional coordina- 
tors. In Yonkers, the guidance counselor notifies liaison personnel 
of recent dropouts and assigns them to follow-up duties. But this is 
unusual. There is generally little coordination in the work of coun- 
selors or teachers with liaison staff in relationship tp their com- 
munity work. This is true in part because community work is con- 
ducted sporadically, and continuing liaison programs wer^ often 
established as an afterthought in ABE so that liaison staff tend to 
fall through the cracks in the organizational structure. - 

The seasonal an.d short-term requirements of recruitment mili- 
tate against the development of a cadre of professional specialists 
in community work. Directors want help when a new class is form- 
ing or one is in danger of folding because ot attendance attri- 
iion, in September wher\ classes are beginning, and in January when 
the weather can keep students away. At other times directors want 
help in handling rrifiscellaneous administrative duties. A budget 
line with funds earmarked for recruitment will be used for other 
things when directors are not pressed for new participants. There is 
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little or no community liaison training in ABE. Liaison staff lack a 
common background with the advantages of professional socializa- 
tion with others specializing in community work. They tend, in con- 
sequence, to define their own roles. 

Hustlers in ABE are marginal people in a marginal game. As 
ABE grows up, it is likely that program focus will increasingly be 
placevi on what happens to participants passing out of 4he program. 
Then the hustler's star may rise. It is symptomatic that three-fourths 
of the urban directors say that ABE should incorporate both voca- 
tional counseling and job placement services, although only a third 
provide them now. As programs mature, the emphasis may be less 
on hustling the players themselves and more on hustling for them. 

Sites and Facilities 

The way a program is organized to respond to its community 
needs will be profoundly influenced by what site and facility op- 
tions are open to the ABE director and his decisions about how to 
use them. A common urban pattern is to locate about half the ABE 
Glasses in widely scattered public school buildings, usually with only 
one or a few classes offered in any one site. Ofterr programs have 
a centralized location, sometimes primarily reserved for ABE, at 
whicKboth day and evening classes are concentrated. This cluster- 
ing of classes occurs most frequently in smaller cities and is less 
commorKin programs with a relatively higher non-white student 



population. , **^^ 
The director's role in dealing with dynamic interrelationships is 
illustrated by the issue of the relative balance between scatter and. 
cluster of urbah ABE programs. He and his staff must decide on the 
emphasis and approach to use in attracting students and must 
consider the difference that class location will- be likely to make. 
They mUst also. anticipate the impact of class location on enhancing 
and individualizing instruction, on staff recruitment, on the provi- 
sion of supporting services and materials, and on counseling ar^d 
follow-up services. As the ABE unit, or any organization, develops 
from its initial establishment, through a growth period, to a more 
stable period of operation, there is a shift in the types of critical 
problems and decisions that confront administrators. 

Arrangements for facilities are related to funding patterns. For 
instance, when the local matching contribution is minimal and "in 
kind" it often talces the form bf evening use of school facilities. 
Sources and guidelines for funding also influence arrangements with 
students, staff,* and cooperating groups. Most urban ABE programs 
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depend heavily on federal funds. Obtaining and maintaining these 
funds, sometimes from as many as half a dozen sources, typically 
entails a major and continuing effort by the ABE director and his 
staff. Proposals must be written, various persons contacted, and 
reports prepared. *There are/ often strings attached regarding pur- 
poses to be served and target populations to bfe reached. When 
substantial money from the local ABE budget is used to pay for 
facilities, it usually involves a building to be used primarily for ABE 
classes and activities. 

Facilities serve two major purposes. One is to prornote the' 
educational program. In practice facilities vary greatly in the extent 
to which they encourage discussion, individualized study, informal 
contact between students and teachers, and the provision of sup- 
porting services such as counseling and placement. The second 
purpose of facilities is to encourage undereducated adults to attend 
initially. Accessibility and attractiveness to prospective students are 
of great importance. Scattered locations usually involve use of other 
people's facilities, an arrangement that makes their part-time use by 
the ABE program vulnerable to displcxement. However,^ scattered 
locations, can be more accessible to ;>rospective students and thus 
an aid to recruitment, Most of director's efforts to arrange for 
sca^ttered 'facilities are, directed toward school administrators and 
representatives of su^h co-sponsoring organizations as churches, 
employers, and neighborhood gfdups. 

Much depends on the orientation of the local director regarding 
the intended target population. If his intent is to reach the most 
people with available resources, then the recruitment approach is 
typically a "creaming" operation — attracting students who have 
internalized typical middle-class values, who are attracted by formal 
recruitment procedures and^ by word-of-mouth, who are motivated 
to participate, and who function relatively well in formal educa- 
tional settings. Creaming fits most naturally with the part-time use 
of school facilities. However, if the intent is to reach the harder- 
to-reach, then the recruitment approach is typically one of "crumb- 
ing" — picking up those who will otherwise be left behind. To 
reach the harder-to-reach requires a recruitment approach that fits 
the life style of those less educated and more isolated- For 
this target population, facilities must be accessible and-familiar. 
In practice, crumbing has been associated with scattered facilities, 
often in non-school locations. ThTsTpproach frequently emphasizes 
working with co-sponsors who already have contact with the harder- 
to-reach. Employment and welfare agencies, which refer underedu- 
cated adults to the ABE program, are valuable allies. 
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Choosing the Turf 

Many directors use two criteria %o decide on facilities — influence 
on learning and maintenance of enrollftients^ When a- new program 
is*being started/ these criteria may appear to be. in conflict, be- 
cause clustered facilities appear to favor learning, and scattered 
facilities seem to favor Recruitment. As the program gets rolling; 
most directors work out a combination of» facilities that raeet both 
criteria relatively well. This is helped by thtf typical ^hift regarding 
enrollment from"^ attracting to <retaining students. The location of 
facilities is, ofxourse, not the only influ6hce on enrollments. Many 
other practices contribute: transportation arrangements, extension 
of time periods '^vhen facilities are open, continuous enrollment, 
using names like "adult learning center" to counteract negative 
stereotypes,, encouraging students, to set^ "realistic" Aspirations,.^, 
follow-up efforts to reduce absenteeism, child care service, job 
counseling and placement, and the use of social events and .cere- 
monies. ^ ^ ,^ 
■In addition to being physically close in terms of traveling time, 
the scattered location usually fits in with the Jjfe style of the stu- 
dents. Although some upwardly mobile students may prefer a^ 
"real school," many^harder-to-reach adults prefer the more familiar 
and^informaLsurroundings of mosl scattered sites. Many classes 
are in churches, housing projects^ at^he job, or in offices, of ethnic 
neighborhood organizations. The very success in recruitment of 
Harder-to-reach adults compounds the problem of the scattered site. 
Outreach classes vyith the greatest diversity of students and the 
more difficult learning projblems, typically have the fewest instruc- 
tional resources upon which to draw. Those located in elementary 
schools have the adcptional disadvantages of a negative stereo- 
type for many undereducated adults and limited control of the space 
by the ABE program. 

ABE classes may be clustered in^ne or more locations at which 
several classes are conducted. There are many potential advantages 
of the clustered location for ABE. The concentration of students is^ 
great enough to warrant provision of highly specialized equipment, 
materials, and staff, including a well-equipped learning center. 
Because of the concentration of students'and classes, the clustered 
facility is open for many hours a week, which allows each student 
to follow a highly individualized pattern of participation regarding 
extent, Spacing, and distribution of time spent. 1n addition the stu- 
dent can more readily makfe changes, in the level or subject matter 
of the class or classes in which he is enrolled when they are held 
in the same location artd in many instances at the same day and 
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time. A variet/ of supporting services such as counseling, place- 
ment, and tutoring can be provided as well. 

In a few programs, personnel associated with related programs 
are connected with the clustered location, which broadens the base 
of resources. Teachers are helped to do what they do best. They 
can specialize, learn from each other, and refer students to other 
teachers. Students, and staff can get to know each other better, 
and students can bfe encouraged by knowing about other students 
wHb are succeeding, in the program. The clustered location also 
makes it easier to maintain records and control over the program 
which allows such adjustments as fitting^^attendance fluctuations to 
scheduling of teachers, arranging follov^fup of students who drop 
out, or providing for evaluation feedback. Additional advantages in- 
clude convenience in the provision of custodial and security services 
in -the building, and the provision of certain transportation arrange- 
ments, such as a special bus. ^ 

There is, however, one major disadvantage of the clustered loca- 
tion. Centralized locations tend to be less accessible be(^ause of 
^traveling probtems and because of the problems that some under- 
educated adults confront when they try to cope with a large^ com- 
plex, and unfamiliar institution. A central task in organizing the 
action is maintaining a balance of cluster and scatter in locating 
classes. 

Some ABE programs have worked out effective ways to combine 
clustered and scattered racilities. One combination is a learning cen- 
ter that includes both standard classes and arrangements for in- 
dividualized instruction with feeder classes in^ outreach locations 
near where the target population lives and works. There are many 
types of outreach classes. Some differ little from a class in a learn- 
ing center except for the greater diversity of students. Some are a 
series of highly informal sessions, such as home tutoring fay vol- 
unte^ers or the "armchair" classes discussed in Chapter 2. By con- 
trast, the feeder class is designed to work with new students in a 
familiar and convenient setting, often a living room, untif they are 
ready to transfer to a learning center. Feeder classes may be estab- 
.lished with co-spoQsors or neighborhood groups through which 
harder to reagh students may be recruited » When teachers and aides 
associated with the learning center are fotated as staff for feeder 
classes, the problem of student adjustment after transfer is mini- 
mized. . " 

In terms of staff, clustered and scattere^locations make a differ- 
ence. Although it would be possible foi; full-time ABE teachers to 
teach in scattered sites, almost all of those who do teach outreach 
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classes are employed part-time. Many part-time teachers irr scattered 



sites have little contact with other ABE staff, especially in largdir 
cities where teachers sometimes go for months without direct conV 
tact With anyone associated with the ABE program except the stu\ 
dents. In clustered sites, with sortie full-time teachers and greater! 
interaction among teachers, support staff, and administrators, there! 
Is much greater program cohesiyeness. Indeed^some of the advan- 
tages attributed to full-time teachers are primarily the result of the^ 
clustered sites at which they usually work. Examples include special- 
4zation of functions, more homogeneous classes, and better organi- 
zation. Moreover, the clustered site provides an opportunity for the \ \ 
ABE administrator to exercise both leadership in program develop- l \ 
ment and greater control over his operation. Working with teachers \ 
to develop and adapt instructional materials, improve teaching 1 
strategies, and individualize instruction becornes more feasible for j 
administ;rators at a clustered s:ite. just as locating the action is 
often th^ key to the success of a game of chance, decisions about , 
locations and facilities can make a major differencie in operating an 
"ABE program. 
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Improving The Odds 

■■■■ - ■ ■ ' , ■ /■ . ■ , . 

There are many Who want to change /the rules of the ABE game 
to give the players better odds. There/ are plenty of suggestions. 
Persuasive theorists would politicize adpit basic education to create 
a Pedagogy of the Oppressed^ designed to motivate learners by 
making them more fully aware of the fjolitical, economic, and social 
forces structuriog their disadvantaged situation. Some educators 
want to vocationalize ABE by making it the handmaiden of job 
training. Others v^ould socialize it by integration into a comprehen- 
sive program of social services. Still others would acaderhize it by 
giving the whqle program to the community colleges that already 
operate it In several states. . 

Our research has not examined alternatives to the public schools. 
But in setting out to captgre the evolving, multi-dimensional reality 
of ABE, we inevitably encountered recurrent problems. These con- 
stitute a set of action imperatives for those responsible for translat- 
ing program intent into actual practice. In/reviewing findings that 
suggest needed action, an\ asisumption is made that the principal 
mandate for Title III and succespor legislation will continue to be 
vested in the public schools and to some extent the community col- 
leges. Even if this were not the case, many of the same problems 
would persist/ However, this \s r)ot a brief for the present organiza- 
tional arrangement as opposed t6 others. The question of alternative 
organizational sponsorship exqe^ds the /limits on how far these re- 
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search findings ^may be used to base specific operational prescrip- 
tions 4or improving practice. 

Different Gaines for Different Players 

Players come in rich variety and for many reasons. Some come 
looking for action, others have to be shiHed into the game. Some 
want to play one game, some another. Beginners play against sea- 
soned players in the same game for different pots, Some play con- 
tinuously, others spora(|jically. 

It is also abundantly dear that some play against better odds than 
others. This is illustrated , by contrasting ESL with classes for the na- 
tive-born students. It costs more to operate games for them be- 
cause of smaller class size and greater need for aides to individual- 
ize instruction. Hence the trend in many cities for ESL to displace 
BEd classes. 

The numbers game directors play obscures fundamental differ- 
ences within their programs. A one-sided competition results which 
penalizes those who push ediication for the native born. But most 
try to maintain a balance among the different groups of students 
who should be in ABE. Few directors want their students, limited 
only to those working at seventh or eighth grade levels or in ESL. 

The problem with first come-first served is that it puts ABE in the 
grip of a reverse Cresham's law: Students with higher enrollment 
and retention rates are good currency, and the good displaces the 
bad. Displacement is most rapid when enrollment increases faster 
than funding. In many communities the crunch comes when few of 
the least educated and poorest get into the action. It would be bet- 
ter to distinguish systematically between major target groups in pro- 
gram planning, development and reporting. Which target groups 
should be mcluded will vary from community to community. Most 
give at least lip service priority to the least educated, most disad- 
vantaged and poorest — the "hard core." Others may include work- 
ing mothers, high school dropouts, unemployed men, the aged, 
Indians or the foreign born. / 

One of the best ways to distinguish between major target groups 
is to set up a program for each. If you decide to work with the least 
educated group and devote, say, a quarter. of your effort over sey- 
eral years to doing so, you plan accordingly. This means projecting 
a budget especiall/ for this purpose which reflects the unique prob- 
lems of recruitment, staffing, instruction and related services neces- 
sary for getting this group into the program and moving participants 
ahead to third grade level and beyond. Supervisory and teaching 
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staff, aides and counselors and instructional methods all need to be 
selected to fit the distinctive needs of the hardest-to-reach. 

Unit costs will be relatively high; it simply costs more for the in- 
tensive, specialized and individualized service required to recruit, 
educate and retain the least educated. Earmarked funds with entirely 
different standards for judging program progress are indispensable. 
Costs and gains of such programs should be compared with similar 
efforts targeted on comparable groups, not with programs with par- 
ticipants at intermediate or adyanced levels of instruction or in ESL 
classes. The remainder of the ABE program may take a different tack 
with priority assigned to involving the largest number of players at 
lowest cost per participant. This means the relatively more moti- 
vated, upwardly mobile and middle-class oriented. 

The special program to involve hard-core students might be es- 
tablished as a pre-literacy feeder effort or as parallel to existing 
courses/ It may be operated through the schools or contracted out 
to community organizations already working with this target group. 
There is reason to believe such programs would be enhanced if they 
can be made an integral part of a comprehensive program of social 
services, job training and actual employment. When feeder or paral- 
lel programs are'instituted within t^ie school system, special dispen- 
sation to assure flexibility is essential. The several federally funded 
demonstration projects designed to work with hard-core students 
need careful study to determine whether their organization, staffing 
and instructional methods worked; whether, in fact, they recruited 
and retained hardcore students; and whether similar costly and un- 
orthodox efforts can be institutionalized v^ithin the school or com- 
munity college system. 

Setting up separate programs for special groups of students re- 
quires keeping separate books on them at local, state and federal 
levels. Most directors act as though a direct relationship exists be- 
tween reported enrollment and level of funding. Clarifying the am- 
biguity surrounding this relationship will mitigate many of the least 
desirable effects of the numbers game. This will be especially true 
if differentiated reporting systems can be established to protect di- 
rectors who are now penalized for setting as priorities hard-core 
target populations. Otherwise, the reporting system encourages a 
body count regardless of whether high priority target groups are 
being adequately served. 

In the long run, students would get better odds by separate re- 
porting of enrollment and attendiance and by setting different stand- 
ards for evaluating program effectiveness in beginning level classes, 
ESL classes, centralized vs. outreach classes, and classes in "hard- 
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"to-reach" neighborhoods. Beginning classes should be judged 
against other beginning classes, outreach classes against outreach 
classes, BEd classes against BEd classes. Such bookkeeping will pre- 
serve justifiably high-risk, high-cost programs from being over- 
whelmed by pressures for a higher total body count* 

Differentiating Recruitment Effort 

-.The characteristics of ABE's clientele partly reflect the program's 
recruitment and retention practices. In reality, the ABE game at- 
tempts to attract as many players as possible with available funds, 
an approach of "getting the most bang for a buck," more deli- 
cately referred to as "reaching the most." In reaching the most, the 
middle-class oriented v^ays of attracting participants are relatively. ef- 
fective. Some programs also make a special effort to attract a sub- 
stantial number of the poorest and least educated. It appears^ that 
adults have different patterns of seeking information and require 
different recruitment efforts. 

In efforts to "reach the most," those most readily attracted are 
similar to the middle-class adults who typically participate in adult 
education. Many ABE programs focus on this target population be- 
cause the investment in recruitment yields more people enrolling, 
persisting, and progressing faster. The standard recruitment method 
is word-of-mouth by satisfied students. Occasionally students are en- 
couraged to distribute flyers, talk to groups, or invite acquaintances 
to attend the ABE program — but fewer of the less educated know 
an ABE student. Many ABE operators encourage employers, 
churches, welfare, and employment agencies to refer undereducated 
adults to the ABE program— but fewer of the less educated take ad- 
vice from other than close friends. Some directors arrange for co- 
sponsorship of ABE classes- with employers or churches so that 
membership in the co-sponsoring organization facilitates entry into 
ABE — but fewer of the less educated are associated with forma! or- 
ganizations. Many directors use mass media, such as newspaper ar- 
ticles or radio announcements, to let undereducated adults know 
about the ABE program — but fewer of the less educated attend tq 
mass media for instrumental purposes, using the media instead al- 
most exclusively for entertainment. 

It is therefore obvious that, to reach the harder-to-reach, differ- 
ent recruitment methods are needed. One of the most promising 
is the organization of "vestibule activities," in which the primary 
purpose is to increase readiness for ABE classes. The objective of 
the vestibule activity — examples of which include vocational counsel- 
ing and informal living room learning groups — is achieved when the 
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adult successfully begins an ABE class. A few pioneering programs 
have had success with "armchair" classes in the homes of stu- 
dents, sometimes using indigenous aides as recruiters and instruc- 
tors. 

In general, the use of recruiters has produced mixed results. In 
some ABE programs door-to-door recruiters produced few stu- 
dents who continued in the program. In others, however, paid 
paraprofessionals were successful in establishing contact with poten- 
tial students who enrolled and persisted in the program. The role is 
similar to that of the block or street worker associated with some 
CAP agencies. 

Another method is to relate ABE participation to programs and 
services in which the undereducated adult is a recipient, such as 
welfare or employment. An example is New York State's Welfare 
Education Program. Often this results in more clearly establishing 
ABE as a step toward a tangible goal and sometimes provides a stir 
pend for participants — a small stake for playing the game. 

Two other small stakes should significantly increase enrollment 
and rates of retention. One is the introduction of child-care facili- 
ties or allowances. Women with young children constitute a major 
segment of ABE's student body. It is not uncommon for mothers 
to bring small children to class. Child-care facilities would also intro- 
duce the possibilities for joint educational programming for mothers 
and their children and for the preparation of paraprofessionals to 
work in them. A second way to make the odds more attractive 
for students is to pay for their bus or subway fares. Many of the 
poorest do not attend because they cannot afford transportation 
costs. 

A more effective program with better student and educator 
morale will result by providing continuity for the ABE program 
through high school. The present eighth-grade limit makes little 
sense, and is often violated in practice. In implementing, regula- 
tions to extend ABE through high school, steps are required at 
federal, state, and local levels to ensure that the extended program 
is administered as an integral part of the present ABE unit. 

Using Outreach and Feeder Classes 

A major problem in ABE is reaching the student who is either un- 
willing or unable to enter classes outside his own neighborhood. 
These individuals are often the poorest and least educated. The pro- 
gram's response in many cities has been to set up classes in local 
community facilities, such as churches and public housing projects, 
to "reach out" to those who would not otherwise participate. 
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Usually, these classes are characterized by ethnic or racial homo- 
geneity, extreme variation in achievement levels, and low and 
precarious enrollment. 

Unusual variation in levels of student achievement and English 
language facility is perhaps* the most serious obstacle to the edu- 
cational effectiveness of community outreach classes. A common 
problem in ABE, it is exacerbated in Outreach locations where it is 
not feasible to separate students on the basis of achievement. Even 
the best teachers find it difficult to deal with a class composed of 
students with widely varying backgrounds and needs. Under these 
conditions, classroom learning could be significantly enhanced by 
instruction on a small-group and individual basis. Consequently, 
community outreach classes should be given high priority in the 
assignment of aides and volunteers to provide the necessary assist- 
ance. 

There has been a continuing debate about the relative advantages 
and disadvantages of community outreach classes. Advantages 
include (1) extension of ABE opportunities to the hardest to reach 
and most disadvantaged portion of the target population; (2) a 
learning environment enhanced by the social cohesion that results 
from common membership in a church or other organization; and 
(3) greater visibility for ABE in the community and broader commu- 
nity support. Among the disadvantages are (1) higher per-student 
cost; (2) problems of coordination, communication, and logistics; 
(3) poor facilities; (4) lack of instructional equipment and limited 
choice of materials; (4) lack of means for grouping students by 
achievement level; and (6) difficulty in providing counseling 
services. 

Whether advantages outweigh disadvantages depends in large 
measure on local community conditions and the goals and educa- 
tional philosophy of the local director and his sta(f. One seldom- 
used strategy is to establish an outreach program of temporary 
feeder classes to channel students to better equipped centralized 
locations after initial fears, misunderstandings about the program 
* and other sources of resistance are overcome. This would entail a 
major emphasis on program orientation and counseling and would 
require recruitment of teachers with very special abilities. 

There is also need for a different kind of feeder class to serve 
centralized, multi-class sites. Evidence from the teacher survey and 
interviews suggests that continuous enrollment of new students is 
seriously detrimental, to effective teaching and learning. New stu- 
dents require an inordinate amount of the teacher's time. Moreover, 
they are seldom screened carefully and are often placed in an in- 
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appropriate class, compounding the problem. Latecomers often fail 
to catch up with the class, become discouraged, and drop out at 
a disproportionate rate. These problems could be mitigated by 
establishing a feeder cfass for late enrollees. The feeder class would 
enable accurate assessment of achievement level (or ability ^to speak 
English) as the basis for placement in an ongoing class at an appro- 
priate time. It could also provide much-needed counseling and 
program orientation for latecomers. Because of student hetero- 
geneity in achievement level and the need for intensive individual ' 
attention, priority in assignment of aides and volunteers should be 
given to these classes. 

Co-Sponsoring and Community Liaison 

Co-sponsorship is a potentially effective way to recruit participants 
and expand the ABE program, as well as extend it into the commu- 
nity and to reach many who might otherwise not participate. A 
significant educational advantage in many co-sponsored classes is 
greater group cohesion and support among students. Educational 
achievement is also likely to be greater in classes co-sponsored 
by employers jh which there are external incentives and common or 
similar goals among students. Increased visibility in the community 
and a potent organizational constituency to voice community sup- 
port for ABE are additional advantages. 

The principal disadvantage of co-sponsorship is the substantial 
time and effort usually required 4:o initiate and sustain the relation- - 
ship. Not only are preliminary arrangements time consuming, but 
maintaining the relationship can be a formidable task requiring some 
diplomatic skill, particularly if problems develop between teachers 
and co-sponsors. Maintaining enrollment can also be a problem, 
particularly when dealing with small community organizations such 
as churches and CAP agencies. And when the co-sponsor is a large 
employer, such as a hospital or industry, it can be difficult to en- 
sure uninterrupted class time or a permanent meeting place. 

Many problems can be avoided or minimized if certain strategies 
are employed in the initial planning stage. For example, it is usually 
advantageous to negotiate agreements with senior personnel in the 
co-sponsoring organization, particularly if it is a large, bureaucratic 
organization such as a hospital, industrial firm, or government 
agency. Approval by high-ranking officials generally results in greater 
cooperation from operational level personnel, greater recognition of - 
ABE, minimization of red tape, and elimination of, delay necessi- 
tated by going up the chain of command. 
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It can also be helpful in initial planning withrthe co-sponsor 
to involve personnel at various levels in the organization who will 
have contact v^tth ABE students and staff. Teachers should also be 
included. When participation in planning is not feasible, it is vitally 
important that details of the arrangement be communicated to 
teachers and relevant co-sponsor personnel. Consideration might 
also be given to including representatives of the adults who will 
participate in ABE in the planning. This may.not be feasible ^ or 
acceptable — when the co-sponsor is a large employer, but it is 
often practicable when planning classes with indigenous" community 
organizations. Involving participants is one way to ensure the rele- 
vance of ABE to their needs and interests and to foster commit- 
ment to the program. 

The co-sponsor's active support can also be crucial to ABE's suc- 
cess. Co-sponsoring organizations should be urged to provide 
special incentives and rewards for members or employees who parti- 
cipate in ABE. A highly desirable but exceptional example is paid 
released time to attend class. Also desirable — and exceptional ^ 
is a commitment by the employer to consider successful "graduates" 
for job promotions. But even modest incentives or sanctions can 
be helpful. For exam|5ile, ABE can be given visibility and prestige 
by a public statement of company recognition or a newsletter^ 
announcement. Leaders of community organizations can promote 
a positive image of ABE by stressing the special status of students 
and the accomplishment of completing the program. 

Community liaison requires specialized knowledge of the target h 
community, personal acceptability there, and skill in dealing effec- 
tively with people. The most desirable liaison persons, as has already 
been noted, are individuals whose primary occupations or former 
occupations complement the liaison role, such as welfare aides, 
ministers, or teachers. It is of great advantage, too, if liaison staff 
have roots or extensive contacts in the target community. Persons 
with backgrounds in complementary occupations are more likely to 
be skilled in working with people and familiar with the culture and 
problems of the community. They are' not only "pretrayied," but 
usually able to do ABE liaison work in the course of their regular 
employment. It is important that the liaison role be carefully defined 
and responsibilities spelled out. When this ^is not done, adminis- 
trators tend to use liaison personnel for assignments unrelated to 
liaison work. 

An important component of .the liaison role requiring greater 
emphasis is feedbatck and evaluation. Often the director has little 
knowledge of what is going on in outreach classes. Liaison staff 
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can provide valuable feedback on such matters as relevance of 
classes to community needs and te'acher competency. Provision 
shoutd also be made for coordination between liaisop staff' teach" 
ers, and counselors, particularly in matters related to community 
feedback and student recruitment and retention. 

Improving Instruction 

Common patterns of classroom dynamics constitute important^ 
norms for supervision and assessment of teacher performance and 
for the identification of staff development needs. 

•Major determinants that shape classroom interaction include the 
ubiquitous administrative pressure felt by the teacher to maintain 
attendance, absence of extrinsic incentives to deter dropouts, 
extreme diversity among students and their objectives, and the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of educationally disadvantaged adults (fear 
and expectation of faMure, lack of skill in how to learn, varied 
conceptions of time and punctuality, and so on). ' 

These factors and the limited time spent in class produce a situa- 
tion in which true groups, which can be used to foster learning 
through shared experience, ta evolve shared values, and to support 
a'ttitudinal change, are seldom formed^ the process of socialization 
is attenuated. Teacher effort to create and use led^rning groups 
should be encouraged. And ABE's markedly relaxed set of class- 
room rules and conventions — the friendly and informal atmosphere 
— should also be encouraged. In many classes effectiveness of 
instruction will be a function of how vvell <:ustodial, social, and 
social service functions are carried out. Teachers must be helped to 
perform these functions as an integral part of instruction. 

Because students can enroll any time, usually with little or no 
screening, a major problem ensues — that of accommodating late 
starters and returning absentees. Teachers should be helped to 
handle this. And since students do not compete with each other 
and are almost never permitted to faif, skill in failure management 
or "buffering" is important to teacher performance and should be 
recognized as such. Howeyer, student performance will improve if 
there is continuous confidential feedback on achievement, including 
results of tests for those who wish to know their progress in rela- 
tion to their past achievement. Most students want to know how 
they are doing in relation to their goals. This especially pertains to 
students at intermediate and advanced levels of instruction. The 
ideology of minimum failure should be less an ideology and more 

a teaching tactic, especially for hew or beginning students and 
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others who require strong and continuing encouragement to offset 
fear of failure. / 

Students unable to^cate'' themselves are often discouraged and 
confused. There is a %Decial need for participant orientation in 
initial class meetings. SjEijdents often do not know what the program 
is about, where they fit into it, and what is expected of them. 
They often have goals that are vague and not well thought out. 
Most important, they are frightened and unsure of themselves. 
It is in the initial class meetings that the teacher's buffering func- 
tions are most needed. 

In light of generally heavy dropout rates, teachers should be en- 
couraged to innovate, to go beyond present instructional methods 
and content, which are heavily encrusted with the elementary school 
tradition of present-recite/test-correct. The modal pattern involves a 
teacher presentation or assignment followed in ESL by class-level 
drill, dialogue, or especially solicited or required individual 
response. BEd. classes are taught more frequently on\ an individual 
level. Teachers infrequently use small learning groups; practice and 
recitation are common functions when groups are used. Because 
teachers atterid to the middle rangfe of students and hope to deal 
with others on an individual basis, attrition in attendance of slower 
and more advanced students results. Teachers should draw from each 
other's experience in making a collective effort to best resolve this 
problem. In single-cjass sites heterogeneity makes individualization 
of instruction essential. 

It is significant that ESL teachers are twice as likely as BEd teachers 
to rate variabiUty in ^student skill levels and continuous enrollment 
as serious impediments to effective teaching. This reflects the preva- 
lence of the traditional practice of teaching the class as a whole and 
starting everyone at the same time in the same place in a sequence 
of instruction. Individualized instruction, using small learning 
groups, teaching aides, and learning centers are priority needs. 

Several innovative patterns of instruction have been identified and 
should be developed for broader use. One is that of the learning 
center, in which students are tested periodically and an individual 
work plan is prescribed and reformulated as necessary. There is 
usually poor communication between the center and classroom 
teachers in the program; probably teachers should rotate between 
center and classroom. For most students some combination of 
center with small group instruction is best, perhaps with an increas- 
ing proportion of time devoted to center work as they advance. 

Another promising approach lets the students in a class dictate 
the order and pace of covering desired content rather than follow- 
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ing a logical order of topics as determined by the teacher or ma- 
teYials writer. Major concepts are covered in an order determined 
by student involvement in defining problems, illustrating^concepts 
and testing meanings against their personal experience. Class inter- 
action determines speed with which there is movement from topic 
" to topic and in what order this is done. 

A third pattern involves the teacher giving different assignments 
to small groups, some groups working with more or less difficult 
materials, and the teacher acting as a resource person and multi- 
group member. Students select which group they wish to go into. 
Friends \|re encouraged to stay together, and there is much social- ' 
izing wit|iin the group. Individuals are encouraged and expected to 
c6mplete\ their own assignments and have freedom to "do their own 
thing" as Jong as they do not create disturbances. The use of learnt 
ing groups is of potential value for fostering attitude change. Use 
. of discussion as an instructional method is rare in ABE; where used 
it usually evokes interest and involvement. 

. Armchair classes, home instruction, TV, and mobile learning labs 
are innovations, of keen interest to adult educators. Thes6 promising 
departures from the traditional classroom approach need exploration 
through demonstration and analysis. When, for whOm, under what 
circumstances, and for what objectives are they particularly appro- 
' priate? / 
Quality of instruction and student performance will be enhanced 
by employment of a specialist in curriculum and materials develop- 
ment^ and/or assignment of experienced teachers to a curriculum 
development tearh in lieu of teaching assignments. Teachers seldom 
prepare their owri instructional materials. They are eclectic in using 
what is available. The preparation and adaptation of materials to the 
specific needs of th/eirtilasses should be stressed when encouraging 
teachers to participate in the curriculum development process. 

Using Aides in the Classroom 

Paraprofessionals should be able and willing jacks-of -all-trades. 
Aides, as we have seen, have special value in coping with the major 
problems of attendance maintenance (by recruiting, contacting 
absentees, and baby sitting), and heterogeneity (by instructing sub- 
groups and individuals), and the students' major problem of the 
continuing interruption of newcomers into the class (by teaching 
beginners). 

In assessing the need for paraprofessionals to share teaching 
functions, [Sriority should be given to heterogenous classes charac- 
terized by a wide range of achievement levels, and to classes in 
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which several subject's are taught. Here aides are useful for teaching 
sub-groups within a class or for individualizing instruction. These 
conditions are more apt to pertain to classes in decentralized loca; 
tions and in BEd rather than ESL. Effective use of an aide for instruc- 
tion will be in part a function of how the teacher allocates her time 
between class, sub-groups, and individuals and her pace of alternat- 
ing among them. Instruction must be organized to optimally u^se the 
ai^e^s time. * 

Paraprof-essionals are most productively used in instructional roles 
.when the teacher organizes her class into small ^groups or indivi- 
dual units. Teaching the class as a whole often relegates the aide 
to clerical help. It may be useful, therefore, to encourage teachers 
who can organize a classroom into small learning groups to teach 
the more heterogenous classes found in single-class sites and to 
provide them with instructional aides. And in respect to this, admin- 
istrators should be cautious in assigning paid aides to classes in 
-whicK volunteers are working in light of the tendency for the vol- 
unteers to assume instructional roles, often at the expense of the 
aide being used for this purpose. 

To foster teacher-aide "fit" the teacher should be permitted to 
choose from among several candidates, and'trial periods should be 
planned. Experienced aides should not be transferrr^d unless neces- 
sary because of lack of "fit" or for o^ther essential reasons. 

The system should provide for upward mobility so that parapro- 
fessionals can aspire and work toward becoming qualified ABE 
teachers. There should also be provision for salary increments and 
djher incentives for those who wish to remain aides and prove to 
be valuable in these positions. In the absence of such provisions 
morale is damaged, and those hired as links to the local community 
tend to build a separate ideoldgy predicated upon their s^hse of 
closeness and sensitivity to the point of view of students and their 
greater capacity to understand and relate to them — sometimes 
at the expense of the teacher's relationship with students. These 
aides can perform as vital communication links with students only 
if they do not alienate the teacher by being competitive for student 
approval or by serving in the role of their advocate. This problem 
should be worked through, insofar as possible in the training of^ 
aides. 

Paid and especially unpaid paraprofessionals should have their 
positions formalized with identificatipn cards, certificates of 
completion of training, formal application procedures, interviews, 
and the anifenities extended to teachers. These are often neglected, 
to the detriment of morale. 
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Factors relevant to the success of volunteers include arnount of 
time available for service, • prior training, teacher willingness to 
supervise and instruct, knowledge of native language of students, 
disposition to accept teacher's authority, warrnth,*and empathy; 
most of these factors also pertain to paid aides. 

Cufriculum Development 

'"Individualized instruction" is widely misconstrued to mean in- 
dividualized prescriptions to meet program rather than learner -goals. 
Mahy participants come to acquire specific skills for specific pur- 
poses but are shoehorned into a program oriente,. toward eighth 
gcade orhigh school equivalency. Getting a driver's license or 
passing a specific civil service test requires specialized content and 
effort. Short-term goals should be legitimized and instruction modi- ^ 
fied accordingly. . 

Significant inclusfon of education in urban living — consumer, 
health, famil^ife, human relations, and civic education — as well 
as "coping" skills will be effected only if deliberate effort is made 
to set aside time for instruction. This is not being done in most 
ABE B^ograms. Resources must be allocated for appropriate curricula 
and materials and ABE teachers and aides trained and encouraged 
in their, use. Instruction in these areas is typically incidental and 
unsystematic. Content and skills involved are beyond thre experience 
of most ABE teachers. If more emphasis is to be put on content 
other than the three R's, federal and state guidelines should be 
made more specific and funds locally alfocated for curriculum 
development. Otherwise, ABE will be found wanting in evaluating 
progfcss toward meeting these implied, ambiguous objectives. "Edu- 
cation for urban living'-' must be defined in realistic, shoft-term pro- 
gram intentions if (t is njeant to be more than rhetoric. 

Counseling 

Short-term student goals are important. Many enroll with only 
vague notions of what the program has to offer and with uhrealis- 
'tic expectations ojf the time' needed to reach their goals. Their 
goals m^ust often be reformulated in terms of a serie^ of realistic, 
progressive, short-term objectives. Greater emphasis is required' on 
orientation and counseling of new and prospective students. Be- 
cause a majority come for job-related reasons, a vigorous program 
of vocational counseling and job placement will significantly increase 
enrollment and reduce dropouts. Referral public employment 
agencies »has g«|nerally proven inadequate to the needs of this 
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particular group. A record of job placement and achievement of 
other short-term goals represents a tangible advantage in building 
program support. ' . 

- Because students are often unclear about what the program can 
offer them and the tirne and effort required to meet their goals, 
once over their initial fears they require continuous private feed- 
back of their short-term performance. And while they are likely to 
consult counselors about educational or vocational problems, they 
rarely ask assistance with more personal difficulties. It is often .the 
case that counselors are white; and the ABE students black or from 
another ethnic minority. This difference may lirriit communication.^ 
Moreover, the counselor may see a student no more than once or 
twice a year. In fact, the teacher is more likely to develop a familiar- 
ity with the out-of-school life of the student. 

Problems relafting to health, jobs, housing and famity life appear 
to affect dropout rates as much or more than inadequacies in the 
program itself. Assistance is clearly needed to at least deal with 
those social problems amenable to change. Some argue that the 
counselor should be involved as little as ppssible with academic 
concerns, but should hefp students solve thei problems that inhibit 
effective participation in the ABE class. Where counselor availability 
is limited, however, and teachers are better able to understand stu- 
dents' out-of-school problems, there are obvious^ implicajtions for 
greater teacher involvement in the counseling process. 

Teachers often do not have time to familiarize themselves with 
various socia! service and health resources in their students' corn- 
munities. Perhaps the counselor's role in many programs could be- 
come one of resource trainer and backstop for the classroom 
teacher, making it possible for the teacher to more effectively as- 
sume the counseling function. 

There wilJ also be an increase in retention and irj studertt per- 
formance in multiclass sites if responsibility for screening and 
placement is assigned to one or' more qualified persons and stu- 
dents are placed in appropriate classes based upon interview and 
assessment (that is, by having them work with graded course ma- 
terials as a performance test or by administering a simple diagnostic 
test). 

• ABE programs almost never follow up on those leaving the pro- 
gram to determine what they are doing. There appears to be a 
good deal of movement in and out and back into thp program over 
extended periods of time. Procedures for gettihg dependable feed- 
back from dropouts and graduates are essential for program im- 
provement. Aides may be used for such information gathering. 
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Much more emphasis shouldl be given at all levels of ABE to the 
transition from the program irtto jobs, job training, and high school 
equivalency programs. ' 

Planning Staff Development 

Teacher performance wi^l ijie most enhanced by training that fo- 
cuses upon analysis of actual classroom performance with oppor- 
tunity for practice and feedbaick in the specific skfll areas identified 
in this study. ABB teachers need guided practice in personalizing 
abstract ideas and in using learning groups, discussion, and other 
methods of adult education to evoke student involvement. How 
to involve and motivate in tijie first and early meetings, ask ques- 
tions, teach "coping"' skills (including those involved in learning), 
prepare instructional materials, and innovate in various instructional 
approaches are training pridrijties. Video-tapes* of ABE classroom in- 
struction can be invaluable in helping teachers to learn /to analyze 
commonalities and variations' in the organization of instruction, in 
methods of mediating conter^t with learner experience, /in patterns 
of sodial interaction, and the mechanisms of failure rnanagement 
and control. "Understanding the student population" — another uni- 
versal priority — should consist of fewer generalized insrghts about 
the culture of poverty from the literature and more ^jf an inquiry 
arising out of observed classroom behavior. X)therwjse there is a 
danger ot<jubstituting one set of stereotypes for anoth^^r; 

Teachers and paraprofessiana)s*shoufd be trained fdr complemen- 
tarity — teachers how to organize instruction for the /optimal use of 
paraprofessionals, paraprofessionals how to perform functions to 
Jit into the plan. Both should become familiar with alternative ways 
of organizing instruction, arjd aides should be tra/med to assume 
appropriate roles as differer^t styles of teaching are encountered. 

Many training programs for aides are inadequajce because they 
tend to establish a single m6del for aide performance when there 
is great variety in teacher styles, requiring different mixes of roles 
on the part of paraprofessionals. Paraprofessionals sjiould be trained 
as jacks-of-all-trades to assur^ flexibility. Again, videotapes of class- 
rooms illustrating how an aide functions in various situations and 
notes from classroom observc^tion can be useful. PreVservice training 
can usefully include orientation to ABE and the schools, student 
needs, materials and equipment and a frank disc;ussion of common 
problems. A special effort should be made to build \spirit and en- 
thusiasm for work in the program. Training should be\subsequently 
developed around common problems encountered by aides in their 
work. Th^ process should be continuous, and should\ involve su- 
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pervisors and experienced teachers. Whenever possible, training 
should include the teacher with whom the aide is working. 

Continuing ihrservice training — with released time — for teach- 
ers, supervisors aKd counselors should be specifically related to the 
distinctive problerrk of ABE and its students. Staff development 
teams involving mastei; teachers and instructional supervisors could 
prove useful.: In multi-Class sites, a master teacher, with a lightened 
teaching load, could perform in an instructional supervisory role, 
freeing regular supervisors to give more attention to" decentralized 
classes. 

Coaching and participation of teachers in curriculum development 
may be legitimately used as part of staff development when care- 
fully planned and assessed as in-service education. The practice of 
placing a new teacher in the classroom of an experienced teacher 
should also be assessed as a component of a program's in-service 
education effort. Staff development might profitably include assign- 
ment of experienced teachers to a curriculum development project 
to develop materials in lieu of teaching assignments. 

Training of ABE teachers will be improved and thej^rogram pro- 
fessionalized by the collaborative development by professors of 
adult education and ABE professionals of university programs with 
special emphasis on supervised field experience. There should be 
built-in salary, time in lieu of teaching, or employment preference 
incentives for teachers to participate. The program should be re- 
lated to on-going in-service training conducted by the various school 
systems. Universities should develop continuing training, consulta- 
tion, demonstration, materials development, action research, and 
operational analysis services for local ABE programs through cooper- 
ative contracts with several districts. Such an arrangement might be 
established on a demonstration basis to test Its value, and with 
states or cities agreeing to assuhne increasing proportions of the 
cost as direct federal support is phased out over time. 

Many ABE directors are reluctant to release teachers from class- 
room duty for training and materials development assignments.. The 
rationalization is that doing so would "rob the students." But our 
research reveals high dropout rates, the prevalence of dysfunctional 
teaching methods, and a dearth of high quajity instructional mate- 
rials. In no other program in the public schools is there greater need 
to professionalize instruction by making it functional and relevant 
to the needs of a specialized student body. Teachers, the organiza- 
tion of instruction, teaching methods, curricula, and instructional 
materials are all borrowed with little adaptation from programs de- 
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signed for a totally different population. Directors are penny wise 
and pound foolish to resist allocating resources for staff develop- 
ment 

Analyzing the Operation 

Jo improve program practice it is essential that planners have 
a dependable normative description^ of ABE program practice, class- 
roooi interactk)n, and the perspectives of those involved. Both 
modaf and innovative pattgjins should be included in this descrip- 
tion. In the absence of such qualitative benchmarks, measurement 
techniques are often indiscriminately used to measure only those 
aspects of program development most amenable to quantification. 
Qualitative factors of evolving interaction — critical to program suc- 
cess — are often ignored. "Objectives" or program intents are sel- 
dom mddified by evaluators to reflect subsequent realities of imple- 
mentation. "Instrurrients" are devised to study arbitrarily selected 
aspects of the prograrn, thereby displacing less tangible objectives. 
How and by whom shall crucial questions of the priority and order 
of program consequences be decided? This is usually quite arbi- 
trarily done by the external evaluator. Preoccupation with program 
"output" detracts from needed assessment of the development of 
organizational capability to mount and sustain ABE programs. 

Administrators need a management information system that en- 
compasses qualitative factors in program development. Their inter- 
nal operational analyses should involve a continuous flow of com- 
parative data on classroom interaction and on how students and . 
teachers see the program and their relation to it. From such data 
common problems can be identified, policy and program priorities 
soundly established, staff development planned with dependable 
knowledge of current classroom practice, and innovations identified. 
When combined with evaluative measurement of program outcomes, 
the administrator -would know not only whether his program is 
producing gains but why — and how to improve on them. 

A partial answer may be found in a mode of program analysis 
that focuses on ascertaining the gaps (1) betwefen intent of admin- 
istrators and teachers and actual practice in the key decision-mak- 
ing areas of staffing, recruitment, instruction, co-sponsorship, in- 
service education, and goaf setting; (2) among administrators, 
among teachers, and between the two groups in expectations per- 
taining to these areas; and (3) between program practice and the 
emerging set of norms in these areas evolving out of this study 
and the experience of others as found in the professional literature 
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of adult basic education. Intent is established primarily through 
structured interviews, actual practice through questionnaires, re- 
view of records, and classroom observation.* 

Discrepancies between intent and practice and between the per- 
spectives of th6se involved can identify real and potential operating 
probtems and provide a foundation for planning. Detailed inquiry 
into these initial areas of decision making also tends to have the 
salutary side effect of forcing planners to rationalize decision mak- 
ing. 

Other Ways to Up the Odds 

There is compelling evrdenCe^that a more coherent, sophisticated, 
and aggressively developed program results from the employment 
in ABE of professionally trained adult educators as full-time direc- 
tors.** Nothing will contribute more directly to the professionaliza- 
tion And impetus of the national movement than such an emphasis. 

Provision should be made for administrative continuity in exten- 
sion of the ABE program through high school. In implementing 
plans to extend the program through high school, those responsible 
must beware of the danger of transforming ABE into a high school 
preparatory course. Students in ABE have a wide variety of other 
legitimate objectives that fieed to be given increased program em- 
phasis.^ There is no reason, too, why adults enrolled in the public 
schools should not receive the same benefits — counselirig, health 
services, transportation, and so on, available .to other, young stu- 
dents. 

The fact that most ABE funds come from the federal government 
should free' educators from many of the most confining local con- 
straints to innovate, experiment, and give the kind of creative 
leadership not always possible in public school settings. 

Thus far, the institutional marginality of ABE and a characteristic 
overextension of resources in the effort to maximize service have^ 
seriously inhibited development of innovative program practices. 



♦See the authors' An l^valuation Guide for Adult Basic Education Programs, (Washing- 
ton, D.C: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1974.) 

**A recent»study found that 69 percent of directors wha scored high on a profes- 
sionalism measure headed programs rated highly innovative, whereas only 18 per- 
cent who scored low on professionalism headed innovative programs. See Gordon 
G. Darkenwald, et aL,. Problems of Dissemination ^nd Use of Innovations in Aduit 
Basic Education (New York: Center for Adult Education, Columbia University, 1974), 
Chapt.4. 
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Moreover^ innovation in ABE tends to occur in isotation. Teachets 
have little detailed familiarity with effective practices in other class- 
rooms, and directors have limited knowledge of effective program 
practices in other cities. During this time of consolidation following 
ABE'S initial growth period, there should be increased concern for 
qualitativQ improvement. ABE programs need systematic procedures 
to identify promising innovative practices and to institutionalize the 
most effective. This is especially true^ of results of research and 
demonstration projects. Priorities should be set within a strategy of 
cornprehensive development, and vigor(kJsly implemented, state, 
regional and national plans are urgently needed for evaluation and 
dissemination of innovations.^ 

One Small Step for Man 

The spectre of the loser and the thousands who will never be 
given the chance to play makes ABE the sudden death game that it 
is for committed educators. The mocking laugh of an ancient enemy 
echoes in the words of William J. Lee, an eighty-three year old nurs- 
ing home patient: 

"I guess I lived all these years without reading, didn't I?" he asked 
with some defiance. "I guess I made it O.K., didn't I? I guess I can 
make it the rest of the way, can't I?" ' 
He glanced around his small room, eyeing the mementos of life 
spent in poverty as a dirt farmer, a dishwasher, a short-order cook, 
and, finally, a janitor. 

"After all," he concluded, "a man's got a right not to read, ain't that 
right?"' 

If we rage, it is at our impotence. If we weep, it is because we 
know for whom the bell tolls. 



NOTES 

1. Paulo Freire, Pedagogy of the Oppressed (New York: Herder and Herder, 
1970.) This seminal work describes uses of adult basic education as cata- 
lyst for a radical transformation of society. It jdraws on the author's ex- 
perience working with illiterates In Brazil and Chile. 

2. Two recent publications address these points. See Jack MezI row and 
Gladys Irish, Priorities for Experimentation and Development in Adult 
Basic Education (New York: Center for Adult Education, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1974) and Gordon G. Darkenwald, et al.. Problems of Dissemlna- 
tion and Use of Innovations in Adult Basic Education (New York:' Center 
for Adult Education, Columbia University, 1974). 

3. Interview in The New York Times, July 19, 1971. 
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